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THE INHERITANCE 


PART I 


A RAGS Eee] LTHOUGH it was not yet ten o’clock, 
Nee ° IN! the clerks were pouring in through 
yes eH the building of the Ministry of Ma- 
siex\\\}#/ || rine, hastening from all corners of 
CS aD) 4 Paris, for New Year’s Day, the time 
PASI for zeal and promotion, was ap- 
proaching. The noise of hurried footsteps filled the 
vast building, which was pierced by countless doors 
giving entry to the different offices. 

Each man entered his little den, shaking hands 
with those who had already arrived, took off his 
jacket, and put on his office coat; then he sat down 
at his desk, where the papers were piled high await- 
ing him. Then the clerks visited one another and 
told what news they knew. They first asked whether 
the manager was there, whether he appeared to be 
in good humor, whether the mail was large. 

The order clerk for ‘‘ general business,’’ M. 
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César Cachelin, a former non-commissioned officer 
of marines, who had become head clerk through 
his length of service, was registering in a large 
book everything the ushers brought in. Opposite 
him the copying clerk, Old Man Savon, who was 
known throughout the whole ministry for his con- 
jugal troubles, was slowly copying a message from 
the manager, his body bent, looking from the corner 
cf his eye in the stiff position of an accurate copyist. 

M. Cachelin, a fat man with short, straight white 
hair, was talking while accomplishing his daily task: 
‘Thirty-two despatches from Toulon. We get as 
many from that port as we do from any other four 
put together.’’ Then he asked Old Man Savon the 
question he asked him every morning: ‘‘ Well, papa, 
how’s the missus? ”’ 

The old man answered without interrupting his 
work: ‘‘ Monsieur Cachelin, you know that this 
subject is very distasteful to me.’’ 

And the order clerk began to laugh, just as he 
laughed every day when he heard this same sen- 
tence. 

The door opened and M. Maze entered. He was 
a dark, handsome fellow, who dressed with exag- 
gerated elegance, and considered his physique and 
manners far above his station. He wore large 
rings, a heavy watch-chain, a monocle, for style, as 
he took it off to work, and he had a peculiar motion 
of his wrists in order to show his cuffs decorated 
with big china cuff-buttons. 

As soon as he reached the door he asked: ‘‘ Is 
there much work to-day? ’’ M. Cachelin answered: 
‘*' The most still comes from Toulon. It’s easy to 
see that New Year’s Day is approaching; they are 
very busy over there.’’ 
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Another clerk, M. Pitolet, a joker and a witty 
fellow, appeared in turn and laughingly asked: 
‘And do you think that we are not busy 
here? ”’ 

Then, drawing his watch, he declared: ‘‘ Seven 
minutes to ten, and everybody here! And I’ll wager 
that His Dignity Monsieur Lesable was here at 
nine o’clock, at the same time as our illustrious 
manager.’’ 

The order clerk stopped writing, put his pen be- 
hind his ear, and, leaning over the desk, said: ‘‘ Oh, 
if that fellow doesn’t succeed it won’t be for not 


trying! ’’ 
M. Pitolet, sitting on the corner of the table 
and swinging his legs, answered: ‘‘ But he will 


succeed, Papa Cachelin; you may be sure that he 
will succeed. I’ll bet twenty francs to one sou that 
he will be manager inside of ten years! ”’ 

M. Maze, who was rolling a cigarette and warm- 
ing his legs at the fire, exclaimed: ‘‘ Bah! per- 
sonally I should prefer to work for the rest of my 
life for twenty-four hundred francs rather than to 
kill myself the way he is doing.”’ 

Pitolet turned on his heel and answered in a 
mocking tone: ‘‘ Nevertheless, my dear fellow, this 
day, the twentieth of December, you are here be- 
fore ten o’clock! ”’ 

The other merely shrugged his shoulders indif- 
ferently, saying: ‘‘ Of course, I have no desire for 
everybody to pass over my head! As long as you 
come here in time to see the sun rise I will do as 
much, although I deplore your haste. Between that 
and calling the manager ‘ dear master,’ as does 
Lesable, and leaving at half-past six and taking 
work home with him, there is quite a distance. Be- 
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sides, I belong to society, and I have other obliga- 
tions that take up my time.”’ 

M. Cachelin had stopped registering, and he was 
dreaming with his looks lost in the distance. Finally 
he asked: ‘‘ Do you think that he will be promoted 
again this year? ”’ 

Pitolet answered: ‘‘I should say he would! 
He’s not clever for nothing.’’ 

Then conversation turned to the eternal topic 
of promotion and perquisites, which had been oc- 
cupying this great hive of bureaucrats from the 
first floor up to the roof. Chances and figures were 
added up and balanced, and indignation was ex- 
pressed over foreseen injustice. Discussions left off 
the day before were continued, and they would be 
taken up again the following day with the same 
reasoning, the same arguments, and the same 
words. 

A new clerk entered, small, pale, ill-looking. It 
was M. Boissel, who lived as in a novel by Alex- 
andre Dumas, Sr. Everything for him became an 
extraordinary adventure, and every morning he 
would relate to Pitolet strange things that had oc- 
curred to him the evening before, imaginary trage- 
dies in his house, weird cries in the street, which 
had made him open his window at twenty minutes 
past three in the morning. Every day he had sepa- 
rated two men fighting, stopped runaway horses, 
saved women in danger, and, although he was de- 
plorably weak, he would continually boast of the 
exploits which he had accomplished with the 
strength of his arms. 

As soon as he understood that they were talk- 
ing of Lesable, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah! some day I’m 
going to tell that rascal what I think of him; and 
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if he gets promoted before I do I’ll shake him up 
so that he’ll never want to do so again! ”’ 

Maze, who was smoking, grinned, saying: 
‘* You would do well to begin to-day, for I have 
good information that you are to be set aside this 
year to give way to Lesable.”’ 

Boissel raised his hand, exclaiming: ‘‘ I swear 
that if——”’ : 

The door once more opened, and a little man 
with side whiskers like a marine officer or a sailor, 
with a very 
high collar, 
who rattled 
off his words 
as if he never 
could findtime 
to finish what 
he had to say, 
entered with 
a preoccupied 
air. He shook 
hands like a 
man whose 
time is not his 
own. Going 
up to the or- 
der clerk, he 
Sard: My 
dear Cachelin, will you give me the Chapelou file, 
Toulon, A. T. V. 1875? ”’ 

The clerk stood up and reached for a book above 
his head; from it he took a package wrapped up in 
a blue shirt and presented it, saying: ‘‘ Here, Mon- 
sieur Lesable; I suppose you are aware that the 
manager has taken three despatches from this file.’’ 
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‘¢ Yes, I have them, thank you.’’ 

The young man left again with a hurried step. 
He was hardly out of sight when Maze exclaimed: 
‘¢ What style! He looks as if he were already man- 
ager.”’ 

Pitolet replied: ‘‘ Patience! patience! He will 
be before you are.’’ 

M. Cachelin had not resumed his writing. He 
looked as if something were worrying him. At last 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ That fellow has a wonderful fu- 
ture! ”’ 

Maze murmured in a disdainful tone: ‘‘ I sup- 
pose he has—for those who consider the ministry a 
eareer; for the others—it’s not very much.’’ 

Pitolet interrupted him: ‘‘ Perhaps you intend 
to become ambassador? ”’ 

The other made an impatient gesture: ‘‘ As far 
as I am concerned, I don’t care! But I maintain 
that the position of office manager will never amount 
to anything in the world.’’ 

Father Savon, the copying clerk, had not stopped 
working. But for the last few minutes he had 
dipped his pen in the ink several times in succes- 
sion, and then persistently wiped it on the damp 
sponge, without being able to trace a single letter. 
The black liquid ran down along the metal point and 
fell in round blots on the paper. The old man, as- 
tonished and in despair, looked at the despatch he 
was copying, which he would have to do over again, 
as he had been forced to do so many others in the 
last few days; and he said in a low, sad voice: 
‘‘ There’s some more adulterated ink! ”’ 

A burst of laughter followed this exclamation. 
Cachelin was shaking the table; Maze was bent in 
two as if he were about to enter the chimney back- 
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ward; Pitolet was stamping, coughing, waving his 
right hand around as if it were wet, and Boissel 
himself was choking, although he usually took things 
tragically rather than otherwise. 

But Old Man Savon wiped his pen on the end 
of his coat and continued: ‘‘ There is no cause for 
laughter. I am obliged to repeat my work two or 
three times.’’ 

He drew another sheet of paper from his port- 
folio, adjusted the carbon, and began: ‘‘ Monsieur 
le Ministre and dear colleague. . . .’’ The pen 
now held the ink and clearly traced the letters. The 
old man took his pose again and continued 
copying. 

The others had not stopped laughing. They 
were choking. This had been happening for the 
last six months, and the old man could never see the 
joke that they were playing on him. It consisted 
in pouring a few drops of oil on the damp sponge. 
The steel was thus covered with a greasy liquid 
and no longer held the ink; then the old clerk would 
spend hours in bemoaning his troubles, using up 
whole boxes of pens and bottles of ink; and at last 
he would declare that the office supplies were en- 
tirely too defective. 

Then the joking was turned into a regular ob- 
session and torture. Gunpowder was mixed in the 
old man’s snuff, drugs were poured into the water 
of which he took a glass from time to time, and they 
made him believe that, since the Commune, the ma- 
jority of materials in daily use had been thus adul- 
terated by the socialists in order to harm the govern- 
ment and bring about a revolution. 

As a result he had conceived a fierce hatred 
against anarchists, whom he believed to be am- 
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bushed everywhere, and he had a mysterious fear 
of some unknown and terrible person. 

A bell rang sharply in the hall. This angry 
ring of the manager, M. Torchebeuf, was well 
known; and every one rushed for his own door in 
order to reach his compartment. 

Cachelin began to register again, then he put 
his pen down and took his head in his hands in 
order to think. 

He was ruminating over an idea which had been 
worrying him for some time. An old non-commis- 
sioned officer, retired after receiving three wounds, 
one in Senegal and two in Cochin China, and ap- 
pointed to the ministry as an exceptional favor, he 
had been forced to endure many hardships, griefs, 
and miseries in his long career of subordinate; 
therefore he considered authority, official authority, 
as the finest thing in the world. An office manager 
seemed to him to be a superior being, living in a 
sphere of his own; and those clerks of whom he 
heard people say: ‘‘ He is shrewd; he will advance 
quickly,’’ seemed to him to belong to another race, 
to be of an entirely different nature from his own. 

He therefore looked upon his colleague, Lesable, 
with a superior consideration which bordered upon 
veneration, and he harbored the secret and per- 
sistent desire of seeing him marry his daughter. 
She would be rich some day, very rich. This was 
known throughout the ministry, for his sister, Made- 
moiselle Cachelin, was worth a million, a whole, 
solid, intact million, acquired by love, it was said, 
but purified by devotion. The old maid had led a 
gay life and had retired with five hundred thousand 
francs, which she had more than doubled in eighteen 
years, thanks to a rigid economy and to tastes which 
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were more than frugal. She had been living for a 
long time with her brother, who was a widower with 
one child, a young girl, Coralie; but she contributed 
only a very little to the household expenses, hoard- 
ing and increasing her gold and continually repeat- 
ing to Cachelin: ‘‘ That makes no difference, since 
it’s for your daughter; but marry her off quickly, 
because I wish to see grandnephews. It is she who 
will give me the joy of embracing a child of her 
own blood.’’ 

The thing was known throughout the adminis- 
trative forces and there was no lack of suitors. It 
was even said that Maze himself, the handsome 
Maze, the pride of the office, was turning around 
Old Man Cachelin with a visible intention. But the 
old sergeant, a man who had traveled under many 
suns, wanted a man with a future, a man who would 
become a manager and who would reflect glory on 
him, César, the old non-com. Lesable was getting 
along wonderfully, and he had been trying for a 
long time to draw him to his house. Suddenly he 
straightened up, rubbing his hands. He had found 
a way. 

He knew every one’s weakness. Lesable could 
be captured only by professional vanity. He would 
go to him and ask him for protection, just as one 
goes to a senator or to a deputy, or to some other 
person of high rank. 

As he had not had an increase of salary for 
twelve years, Cachelin considered himself pretty 
certain of obtaining one this year. He would there- 
fore pretend to believe that he owed it to Lesable, 
and then in return he would invite him to dinner. 

As soon as his plan was conceived he began to 
earry it out. He took off his office coat, drew on his 
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street jacket, and, taking all the registered material 
which belonged to his colleague’s business, he has- 
tened to the office which this clerk occupied by him- 
self by special favor, as a reward for his diligent 
work. 

The young man was writing at a large table on 
which lay open files, surrounded by papers num- 
bered in red or blue ink. As soon as he saw the 
audit clerk enter, he asked, in a familiar tone, where- 
in a certain consideration could be noticed: ‘‘ Well, 
my dear fellow, are you bringing me much luck? ’’ 

‘* Yes, quite a little. And then I would like to 
speak to you.’’ 

‘¢ Sit down, my friend; I am listening.’’ 

Cachelin sat down, coughed, looked worried, and 
exclaimed in a shaky voice: ‘‘ Monsieur Lesable, 
this is what is bringing me. I will come straight to 
the point. I will be perfectly frank, as an old sol- 
dier should be. I have come to ask a small service 
of you.”’ 

‘¢ What is it? ’’ 

‘*To cut a long story short, I need an increase 
in salary this year. I have no one to protect me, 
and I thought of you.’’ 

Lesable blushed a little, surprised, pleased, full 
of vain confusion. Nevertheless, he answered: 
““ But I am nobody here, my friend. I am much less 
than you, who will some time be head clerk. I can 


do nothing. Believe me——’’ 
Cachelin interrupted him with a respectful 
brusqueness: ‘‘ Tut, tut! The chief will listen to 


you, and if you will only say a word for me all 
will go well. Just think! I am entitled to my pen- 
sion in eighteen months, and it will mean five hun- 
dred francs less if I get nothing on the first of 
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January. I know that every one says: ‘ Cachelin 
is well off; his sister is worth a million.’ That many 
be so; my sister may have a million, and it grows, 
but I get none of it. It’s for my daughter, that’s 
true, but my daughter and I are two different per- 
sons. A deal of good it will do me to see my daugh- 
ter and my son-in-law traveling around in a coach 
and four when I have nothing in my stomach. You 
understand the situation, don’t you? ’’ 

Lesable immediately answered: ‘‘ That’s true, 
quite true—what you say. Your son-in-law may not 
be well disposed toward you. And, anyhow, one al- 
ways feels more comfortable not to owe anything to 
any one. I have promised to do my best for you. 
I will speak to the manager and explain your case 
to him. You may count on me! ’’ 

Cachelin arose, took his colleague’s hands, 
pressed and shook them in a military manner, mum- 
bling: ‘‘ Thank you, thank you! You may count 
on me if the occasion ever—if I can ever ”? He 
did not finish, as he did not find any good ending for 
his sentence; and he walked away with the rhythmic 
tread of an old soldier. But in the distance he 
heard the angry ringing of a bell, and he began to 
run, for he had recognized it. It was the chief, M. 
Torchebeuf, who was ringing for his audit clerk. 

A. week later Cachelin found the following note 
in his mail: 


“My Dear Cotueacue: I am pleased to announce to 
you that the Minister, on the recommendation of your direc- 
tor and our chief, yesterday signed your nomination as chief 
clerk. To-morrow you will receive the official notification. 
Until then you know nothing, do you? 

“Very respectfully yours, 
“ LESABLE.” 
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César immediately ran to his young colleague’s 
office, thanked him profusely, offered his eternal de- 
votion, and overwhelmed him with gratitude. 

On the following day it became known that MM. 
Lesable and Cachelin had both been promoted. All 
the other employees would have to wait for another 
year, and as compensation would receive a gratifica- 
tion which varied between five and three hundred 
francs. 

M. Boissel declared that he would lie in wait for 
Lesable at the corner of his street at midnight 
some night, and give him such a thrashing that 
he never would forget it. The other clerks were 
silent. 

The following Monday, as soon as Cachelin ar- 
rived, he went to his protector’s office, entered sol- 
emnly, and said in a ceremonious tone: ‘‘ I hope 
that you will do us the honor of dining with us dur- 
ing the Epiphany. You may set the date your- 
self.”’ 

The young man, a little surprised, raised his 
head and looked at his colleague; then he answered 
without turning his eyes away, in order better 
to read the other man’s thoughts: ‘‘ But, my 
friend, I—all my evenings are taken up for some 
time.”’ 

Cachelin insisted in a good-humored tone: 
‘‘Oh, you wouldn’t refuse us after the service 
which you have just rendered us. I beg of you 
for my own sake and that of my family not to 
refuse.’’ 

Lesable hesitated, perplexed. He had under- 
stood, but he did not know what to answer, as he 
had not had time to think the matter over and to 
weigh the pros and cons. At last he thought: ‘I 
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am not taking any risk by going to dinner; ’’ and 
he accepted with a satisfied look, naming the ‘follow- 
ing Saturday. He added, smiling: ““So that I 
ahall not have to get up too early the following 
day.’’ 


PART II 


M. Cachelin lived in a little apartment on the 
fifth floor of a building at the upper end of the Rue 
Rochechouart. It had a balcony, from which one 
could see the whole of Paris; there were three bed- 
rooms, one for his sister, one for his daughter, and 
one for himself; the dining-room was used also as a 
drawing-room. During the whole week he was busy 
making preparations for this dinner. The menu 
was discussed at great length in order to have a din- 
ner that would be substantial and at the same time 
distinguished. The following dishes were decided 
upon: a consommé with eggs, relishes, shrimps, 
saucissons, lobster, a fine chicken, some canned peas, 
paté de foies gras, a salad, ices, and dessert. 

The paté was bought from a neighboring delica- 
tessen shop, with the recommendation to have it the 
best. It cost three francs fifty. As for the wine, 
Cachelin applied to the wine merchant of the cor- 
ner, who supplied him with the red beverage with 
which he ordinarily quenched his thirst. He did not 
wish to go to some large establishment, giving the 
following reason: ‘‘ The little retailers find few 
occasions to sell their good wines. For this reason 
they are kept very long in the cellar, and they be- 
come very fine.’’ 

He returned home early on Saturday to make 
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sure that everything was ready. His servant, who 
opened the door, was as red as a beet, for her oven, 
which had been lighted since noon for fear that she 
would not be ready, had roasted her face all day; 
emotion had also played its part. 

He entered the dining-room in order to look over 
things. In the middle of a little room a round table 
made a white spot under the bright light of a lamp 
covered with a green shade. The four plates, cov- 
ered by napkins folded like an archbishop’s miter 
by Mademoiselle Cachelin, the aunt, were sur- 
rounded by knives and forks of white metal, and two 
glasses, one large and one small. César found this 
insufficient, and called: ‘‘ Charlotte! ’’ 

A door to the left opened and a little old lady 
appeared. She was ten years older than her 
brother, and she had a narrow face framed by white 
hair which was made wavy by curl-papers. Her thin 
voice seemed too weak for her bent body, and she 
walked with a slightly dragging step and tired ges- 
tures. 

When she was young they had said of her: 
‘¢ What a dainty little creature! ”’ 

She was now a thin old woman, very neat, as a 
result of her early training, headstrong, stubborn, 
narrow-minded, precise, and easily irritated. She 
had become very pious and seemed completely to 
have forgotten the adventures of bygone days. She 
said: ‘* What do you want? ”’ 

He answered: ‘‘I don’t think the two glasses 
make much effect. Suppose we were to serve a lit- 
tle champagne. It would not cost more than three 
or four francs, and we could put on the thin glasses. 
It would entirely change the appearance of the 
table.’’ 
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Mademoiselle Charlotte continued: ‘‘I don’t 
see the use of all this expense. But as you are the 
one who is paying for it, it is none of my busi- 
ness.’’ 

He hesitated and tried to convince himself by 
saying: ‘‘ I assure you that it will be much better, 
and that it will give us a little animation for the 
Twelfth-Night cake.’’ It was this argument that de- 
cided him. He took his hat and went downstairs 
again, and after five minutes he returned with a bot- 
tle having on its side a large white label with fancy 
ornaments, bearing the following inscription: 
“Grand vin mousseux de Champagne du Comte de 
Chatel-Rénovau,’’ and Cachelin declared: ‘‘ It cost 
me only three francs, and they say that it is excel- 
lent.”’ 

He took the glasses out of the cupboard and 
placed them on the table. 

The door to the right opened. His daughter en- 
tered. She was a tall, plump, rosy, handsome girl, 
with brown hair and blue eyes. A simple dress out- 
lined her figure, well rounded and supple; her strong 
voice was almost manly and had those deep accents 
which make the nerves tingle. She exclaimed: 
‘¢ Gracious! champagne! what joy!’’ And she 
clapped her hands in childlike glee. 

Her father said to her: ‘‘ I wish you to be espe- 
cially agreeable to this gentleman, who has done me 
a great favor.’’ 

She began to laugh a sonorous laugh, which 
seemed to say: ‘‘ I know all about it.’’ 

The front doorbell rang; doors were opened and 
closed. Lesable appeared. He wore evening dress, 
a white cravat, and white gloves. He produced 
quite a sensation. Cachelin had sprung forward, 
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confused and delighted, exclaiming: ‘‘ But, my 
friend, this was to be entirely informal; you see I 
am wearing my business suit.’’ 

The young man answered: ‘‘I know, you told 
me; but I am always accustomed to dress in the 
evening.’’? He bowed to every one, his opera hat 
under his arm, a flower in his buttonhole. César in- 
troduced him: ‘‘ My sister, Mademoiselle Char- 
lotte—my daughter, Coralie, whom we familiarly 
call Cora.”’ 

Everybody bowed. Cachelin continued: ‘‘ We 
have no drawing-room. It’s a little annoying, but 
we are used to it.’’ 

‘« Tt’s charming!’’ Lesable replied. 

They relieved him of his hat, which he wished 
to keep. Then he began to take off his gloves. 
Everybody was seated; they were observing him 
across the table in silence. Cachelin asked: ‘‘ Did 
the chief stay late? I left a little early in order to 
help the ladies.’’ 

Lesable answered in an offhand manner: ‘‘ No. 
We left together, as we had to discuss the matter of 
the tarpaulin for Brest. It’s a very complicated af- 
fair, and is going to give us much trouble.’’ 

Cachelin turned to his sister and informed her: 
‘¢ Tt is Monsieur Lesable who takes care of all the 
(iffieult matters of the office. He is the manager’s 
right-hand man.”’ 

The old maid bowed politely and declared: 
‘‘ Oh, I know that Monsieur is very capable.”’ 

The servant entered, pushing the door with her 
knee and holding in the air a large tureen of soup. 
Then the host cried: ‘‘ Come! let us sit down! If 
you will place yourself there, Monsieur Lesable, be- 
tween my sister and my daughter. I suppose that 
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you are not afraid of the ladies.’’ And dinner be- 
gan. 

Lesable tried to be amiable, with a little air of 
conceit, almost of condescension, and he kept looking 
at the young girl from the corner of his eye, marvel- 
ing at her freshness and her healthy, appetizing ap- 
pearance. Mademoiselle Charlotte tried to be pleas- 
ant, knowing the intentions of her brother, and she 
upheld the commonplace conversation, which was 
centered on common subjects. Cachelin, delighted, 
was talking loudly, joking, pouring out the wine that 
he had bought an hour before at the wine merchant’s 
at the corner, saying: ‘‘ A small glass of this Bur- 
gundy, Monsieur Lesable? I don’t claim that it’s 
of a great vintage, but it is good. It has been kept 
quite a time in the cellar, and it is pure—I guaran- 
tee that. We get it from friends who live there.’’ 

The young girl said nothing, a little blushing, a 
little timid, embarrassed by the proximity of this 
man, whose thoughts she suspected. 

When the lobster appeared, César declared: 
‘¢ There is a person whose acquaintance I shall 
make with pleasure.’’ Lesable smiled, and told of 
an author who had called the lobster ‘‘ the cardinal 
of the seas,’’ not knowing that this animal was red 
only when cooked. Cachelin began to laugh with 
all his might, repeating: ‘‘ Ha! ha! ha! that’s a 
good one!’’ But Mademoiselle Charlotte became 
furious and cried: ‘‘ I can’t see what comparison 
could have been drawn. That gentleman was very 
improper. I can appreciate any kind of joke, but I 
refuse to have the clergy made ridiculous in my 
presence.”’ 

The young man, who wished to please the old 
maid, took advantage of the occasion to express his 
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belief in the Catholic faith. He spoke of the bad 
taste of people who speak lightly of great truths. 
And he concluded by saying: ‘‘ IT respect and revere 
the religion of my forefathers. I have been brought 
up in it, and I shall stick to it until death.’’ 
Cachelin was no longer laughing. He was rolling 
pellets of bread and murmuring: ‘‘ Quite right, 
quite right! ’’ Then he changed the conversation, 
which was boring him, and by an impulse natural 
to those who are accomplishing the same work every 
day, he exclaimed: ‘‘ How angry the handsome 
Maze must have been not to get his promotion! ’’ 
Lesable smiled, saying: ‘‘ What can you ex- 
pect? Every one gets awarded according to what he 
does.’? And the conversation turned to the min- 
istry, a topic which delighted everybody, as the 
women knew almost as much about the clerks as 
Cachelin himself, as they had heard about them 
every evening. Mademoiselle Charlotte took a great 
interest in Boissel, on account of the adventures 
which he told and of his romantic spirit; Mademoi- 
selle Cora took a secret interest in the handsome 
Maze. Neither of them had ever seen these people. 
Lesable spoke of them with a certain tone of superi- 
ority, just as a minister might speak when passing 
judgment on his employees. All were listening to 
him as he was saying: ‘‘ Maze has indeed a certain 
merit; but if he wishes to arrive he will have to 
work harder. He likes society and pleasure. All 
that distracts the mind. He never will get very far, 
through his own fault. He may, perhaps, get to be 
assistant manager, thanks to some outside influence, 
but nothing more. As for Pitolet, I must admit that 
he does his work well, but he has no depth. Every- 
thing is on the surface with him. He is the kind of 
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fellow who never could be put at the head of any- 
thing important, but who could be well made use of 
by an intelligent chief who could prepare all his 
work for him.’’ 

Mademoiselle Charlotte asked: ‘‘ And how 
about Monsieur Boissel? ”’ 

Lesable shrugged his shoulders and answered: 
‘* A sorry chap, a sorry chap! He can see nothing 
in its correct proportions. He imagines wild-goose 
stories. He is of absolutely no use to us.”’ 

Cachelin began to laugh and declared: ‘‘ But 
the best of all is Father Savon.’’ And everybody 
laughed. 

Then the conversation turned to the theaters and 
the plays. Lesable judged dramatic literature with 
the same tone of authority, classifying the authors 
clearly, picking out the strong and the weak points 
of each one with the assurance of a man who con- 
siders himself infallible and universal. 

The roast had been taken off. César was now 
taking the crust from the foies gras with delicate 
precaution, in order to give a good opinion of the 
contents. He said: ‘‘ I don’t know how this one is 
going to be. But they are usually perfect. We re- 
ceive them from a cousin who lives in Strasburg.”’ 
Each one ate the little delicacy from the yellow jar 
with respectful deliberation. 

When the ice appeared it was a disaster. It 
had melted to a sauce, a soup, a clear liquid floating 
around in the dish. The little servant had asked the 
baker’s boy, who had arrived at seven o’clock in the 
morning, to take it out of the mold himself, for fear 
that she would not know how to do it. Cachelin, in 
despair, wished to take it back, but he grew calm at 
the thought of the Twelfth-Night cake, which he cut 
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with mystery, as if it were a state secret. Each 
one looked at the symbolic cake, and it was passed 
around with the order for every one to close his eyes 
while choosing. 

Who would draw the symbol of royalty? <A fool- 
ish smile was on everybody’s face. M. Lesable ut- 
tered a little ‘‘ Ah!’’ of surprise, and drew from 
his mouth a large white bean still covered with 
pastry. Cachelin began to applaud and then cried: 
‘“ Choose the Queen! choose the Queen! ”’ 

The King hesitated a little, wondering whether it 
would not be tactful to choose Mademoiselle Char- 
lotte. She would be flattered and won over to his 
side! And then he decided that he actually had 
been invited to meet Mademoiselle Cora, and that he 
would look like a simpleton if he chose the aunt. 
Therefore he turned to his young neighbor and pre- 
sented her the symbolic bean, saying. ‘‘ Mademoi- 
selle, allow me to offer you this! ’’ 

They looked each other full in the face for the 
first time. She said: ‘‘ Thank you, Monsieur! ’’ 
and received the emblem of dignity. 

He was thinking: ‘‘ This girl is pretty. She 
has superb eyes. She is a fine specimen of woman- 
hood!’’? A sharp detonation made both women 
jump. Cachelin had just uncorked the champagne, 
which was bubbling over and flooding the table. 
Then the glasses were filled with bubbles and the 
host declared: ‘‘ It is easy to see that it is of a 
good quality! ’’ But as Lesable was about to drink 
in order to stop his glass from overflowing, César 
eried: ‘‘ The King drinks! the King drinks! the 
King drinks! ’’ And Mademoiselle Charlotte, also 
excited, piped in her shrill voice: ‘‘ The King 
drinks! the King drinks! ”’ 
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Lesable emptied his glass with assurance, and, 
placing it back on the table, he exclaimed: ‘‘ You 
see that I am not timid! ’’ Then he turned to Made- 
moiselle Cora, crying: ‘‘ Your turn, Mademoi- 
selle! ’’ 

She wished to drink, but when everybody began 
to cry: ‘‘ The Queen drinks! the Queen drinks,’’ 
she blushed, began to laugh, and put her glass down 
in front of her. 

The end of the dinner was full of gayety. The 
King showed himself attentive and gallant to the 
Queen. When they had finished the cordials, Cache- 
lin announced: ‘‘ The table will be cleared for us. 
If it is not raining we can go out on the balcony 
for a while.’’ He wished to show the view, although 
it was night. He threw open the glass door. A 
moist breeze entered. It was as warm outside as 
in the month of April; and every one went up the 
step which separated the dining-room from the 
broad balcony. Nothing could be seen but an in- 
distinct light hovering over the great town, like the 
halos which are placed around the brows of saints. 
From place to place the light seemed to be a little 
brighter, and Cachelin began to explain: ‘‘ You 
see, that is Eden shining over there. That long line 
shows the boulevards. How clearly they can be dis- 
tinguished! In the daytime the view from here is 
splendid. No matter how far you travel, you will 
never see anything more beautiful.”’ 

Lesable was leaning against the iron railings, 
beside Cora, who was looking out into space, silent, 
absorbed, suddenly seized by one of these sad 
languors which at times benumb the soul. Mademoi- 
selle Charlotte returned to the room, fearing the 
dampness. Cachelin continued to talk, stretching 
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out his arm in order to indicate the directions in 
which could be found the Invalides, the Trocadéro, 
the Are de Triomphe de 1|’Etoile. 

Lesable murmured to Cora: ‘‘ And you, Made- 
moiselle Cora, do you like to look at Paris from up 
here? ”’ 

She started as if she had been just waked up, 
and answered: ‘‘ Oh, yes, especially at night; I 
think of what is happening out there in front of us, 
how many happy and unhappy souls there are in 
all those houses! If we could only see everything, 
how much we should learn! ’’ 

He had drawn closer so that their shoulders were 
touching, and he said: ‘‘ It must be wonderful on a 
moonlight evening! ”’ 

She murmured: ‘‘ Yes, indeed. One might think 
it an engraving by Gustave Doré. What a pleasure 
it would be to take a walk on the roofs! ”’ 

Then he questioned her about her tastes, her 
dreams, her pleasures. She answered, without em- 
barrassment, like a quiet, sensible girl who is not 
too deep. He found her to be full of common sense, 
and he thought that it would be really delightful to 
be able to pass his arm around this round, firm 
waist and to press many short kisses, just as one 
takes short sips of excellent brandy, on this fresh 
cheek, near the tip of the ear, on which was re- 
flected the light from a street lamp. He felt him- 
self attracted, moved by this sensation of a woman 
near him, by this thirst for mature and pure flesh, 
and by this delicate seductiveness of the young girl. 
It seemed to him as if he could stand there hours, 
nights, weeks, forever, leaning near her, feeling her 
near him, penetrated by the charm of her contact. 
And something like a poetic sentiment stirred his 
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heart, facing the great Paris stretched out in front 
of him, brilliant with lights, living its nocturnal life 
of pleasure and revelry. It seemed to him as if he 
were dominating the enormous city; and he felt that 
it would be delightful every evening to lean on this 
baleony, near a woman, to love her, to kiss her lips, 
and to embrace her above the vast city, above all the 
loves which it inclosed, vulgar satisfaction, all com- 
mon desires; to feel one’s self near the stars. 

There are evenings when the least exalted souls 
begin to dream, as if they were growing wings. 
Perhaps he was a little tipsy. 

Cachelin left in order to look for his pipe, and he 
returned, lighting it. He said: ‘‘ I know that you 
do not smoke; that is why I do not offer you any 
cigarettes. There is nothing better than to smoke 
one here. If I had to dwell down below, I don’t be- 
lieve that I should live. We could live there if we 
wished, for the house belongs to my sister, just as 
do the two neighboring ones, the one to the right 
and the one to the left. That gives her a pretty 
good income. These houses were not expensive 
when she bought them.”’ 

Then, turning around toward the room, he cried: 
‘¢ How much did you pay for these rooms, Char- 
lotte? ’’ 

The shrill voice of the old maid could be heard. 
Lesable was able to distinguish only fragments of 


the conversation: ‘‘. . . in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three . . . thirty-five francs . . . built 
later . . . the three houses . . . a banker 


sold again for at least five hundred thousand 


frances. 42 


She talked about her fortune with the same will- 
ingness that an old soldier speaks of the campaign. 
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She enumerated her purchases, the propositions 
which had been made to her since, the highest val- 
ues, ete. 

Lesable became quite interested, turned around, 
and now leaned with his back to the railing of the 
balcony. But as he continued only to catch snatches 
of the explanation, he suddenly left his young neigh- 
bor and returned to the room in order better to 
hear; he sat down beside Mademoiselle Charlotte 
and talked to her at length about the probable in- 
crease in rent and of what revenue might be derived 
from the money if well invested in stocks or real 
estate. 

He left toward midnight, promising to return. 

A month later there was no other topic of con- 
versation in the ministry excepting of the approach- 
ing marriage of Jacques-Léopold Lesable with 
Mademoiselle Céleste-Coralie Cachelin. 


PART Ill 


The young couple settled down on the same floor 
with Cachelin and Mademoiselle Charlotte, in an 
apartment which was exactly similar and from 
which the tenants were driven out. 

One matter, however, worried Lesable: The 
aunt had not been willing to assure the heritage to 
Cora by any binding act. Nevertheless, she had con- 
sented to swear ‘‘ before God ”’ that her will was 
made and deposited with Maitre Belhomme, her no- 
tary. Besides this, she had also promised that her 
whole fortune would be left to her niece, on one con- 
dition. Questioned closely as to this condition, she 
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refused to explain, but she had also. sworn with a 
kindly little smile that it was easy to fulfil. 

Lesable thought that he ought to take exception 
to these explanations and to this stubbornness of the 
devoted old woman; as the young woman pleased 
him immensely, his desire triumphed over his hesi- 
tation, and he succumbed to the persistent efforts of 
Cachelin. 

Now, he was happy, although always tormented 
by one doubt, and he loved his wife, who had in no 
way belied his expectations. His life continued 
quiet and monotonous. In a few weeks he had be- 
come accustomed to his new position as a married 
man, and continued to show himself the accom- 
plished clerk that he had always been. 

The year rolled by. New Year’s Day returned. 
To his great surprise he did not receive the promo- 
tion he expected. 

Maze and Pitolet were the only ones to receive 
advancement; and Boissel confidentially declared to 
Cachelin that he would thrash his two colleagues 
some evening when they were leaving the principal 
entrance before everybody. He did nothing. 

For a whole week Lesable did not sleep as a re- 
sult of the worry that had been caused to him by 
his not being promoted, notwithstanding all his zeal. 
Nevertheless, he was working like a dog; he was 
replacing for an indefinite time the assistant man- 
ager, M. Rabot, who had been ill for the past nine 
months in the Val-de-Grace Hospital; he arrived 
every morning at half-past eight, and he would not 
leave until half-past six. What more could they 
ask for? If they did not appreciate such work and 
efforts, why, he would do as the others did, that’s 
all! Hach one according to his deserts! How could 
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M. Torchebeuf, who treated him like a son, have 
sacrificed him? He wished an explanation. He 
would go to the chief and have a talk with him. 

Therefore, one Monday morning, before his com- 
rades arrived, he knocked at the door of this po- 
tentate. A sharp voice cried: ‘‘ Come in!’’ He 
entered. 

M. Torchebeuf was writing at a large table cov- 
ered with papers; he was very small, with an en- 
ormous head, which seemed almost to be on the 
table. When he saw his favorite clerk, he said: 

‘* Good morning, Lesable; how are you? ”’ 

The young man answered: ‘‘ Good morning, 
dear master; very well, and how are you? ”’ 

The chief stopped writing and turned around in 
his chair. His narrow, frail, thin body, inclosed in 
a black frock-coat of severe cut, seemed entirely out 
of proportion with the large chair with its leather 
back. The rosette of an officer of the Legion of 
Honor, enormous, brilliant of hue, ten times too 
large for the person who was wearing it, stood out 
like a red ball on the narrow chest, crushed under 
an enormous head, as if the whole being had been 
developed in the form of a dome, like a mushroom. 

The jaw was pointed, the cheeks were hollow, the 
eyes bulging, and the brow was disproportionately 
high and covered with white hairs brushed back. 
‘« Sit down, my friend,’’ said M. Torchebeuf, ‘‘ and 
tell me what brings you here.’’ 

For all the other employees he showed a mili- 
tary briskness, considering himself as a captain on 
his boat, for the ministry represented for him an 
enormous vessel, the flagship of all the French 
squadrons. 

Lesable, a little moved, a little pale, stammered: 
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‘* Dear master, I have come to ask you whether I 
have not been faithful in everything? ”’ 

‘* Why, of course, my dear fellow, why do you 
ask me such a question? ”’ 

‘* Why, I was a little surprised at not receiving 
any promotion this year as in the previous year. 
Allow me to explain to the end, dear master, and to 
beg your pardon for my audacity. I know that I 
have obtained exceptional favors and unexpected 
advantages from you. I know that promotion is 
usually given only every two or three years; but 
allow me to point out that I do about four times the 
work of an ordinary clerk, and that I work at least 
twice as long. If the results of my work are bal- 
anced with the remuneration which I receive, the 
former would certainly be found to be far above 
the latter! ”’ 

He had carefully prepared his speech, and con- 
sidered it excellent. 

M. Torchebeuf, surprised, was searching for an 
answer. At last he said, a little coldly: ‘‘ Although, 
as a rule, a discussion of such matters between man- 
ager and clerk is not admissible, I am willing, for 
once, to answer you, in view of your very merito- 
rious services. 

‘‘ T proposed you for promotion just as I have 
proposed it in preceding years. But the director set 
your name aside, in view of the fact of your mar- 
riage, which assures to you a fine future, more than 
comfort, a fortune which none of your companions 
can ever expect to obtain. Taken all in all, is it not 
fair that each one should have his share? You will 
become rich, very rich. Three hundred francs a 
year will not be much for you, while this little in- 
crease would mean much for the others. There, my 
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friend, is the reason why you were left behind this 
ear.’’ 
x Lesable, confused and irritated, withdrew. 

That evening, at dinner, he was very disagree- 
able to his wife. She was usually gay and even- 
tempered, but wilful; when she really wished a 
thing she never gave in. She no longer had for 
him the sensual charm of the first few days, and, al- 
though she could always awaken a desire in him, for 
she was pretty and fresh-looking, he at times felt 
that disillusion so close to disgust between two be- 
ings. The thousand trivial or grotesque details of 
existence, careless morning dressing, slovenly wrap- 
pers, faded kimonos—for they were not rich—and 
all the necessary little affairs when seen from too 
close took away the illusion of marriage, faded that 
flower of poetry which, from a distance, leads lovers 
on. Aunt Charlotte made his home most disagree- 
able, for she no longer left the house; she intruded 
in everything, wished to govern everything, made 
remarks about everything, and, as all were afraid 
of wounding her, she was tolerated with resignation, 
but also with a growing and secret exasperation. 
She would walk across the apartment with the drag- 
ging step of an old woman, and in her shrill voice 
she would continually say: ‘‘ You ought to do this; 
you ought to do that! ”’ 

When the couple were alone, Lesable, unnerved, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Your aunt is becoming unbearable! 
[ll have nothing more to do with her. Do you hear? 
[’ll have nothing more to do with her.’’ And Cora 
would quietly answer: ‘‘ What can I do? ’’ 

Then he would grow angry, crying: ‘* It’s ter- 
rible to have such a family! ”’ 

She would answer calmly: ‘‘ Yes, the family is 
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odious, the family is terrible, but the inheritance 
is good, isn’t it? Don’t be a fool! It’s as much to 
your interest as it is to mine to humor Aunt Char- 
lotte.’’ 

And he would keep still, not knowing what to 
answer. 

The aunt now worried them continually, with her 
fixed idea that they should have a child. She would 
push Lesable into a corner and hiss in his face: 
‘“ Nephew, I expect you to be a father before my 
death. I wish to see my heir. You can’t make me 
believe that Cora was not made to be a mother. It 
is sufficient to look at her. When one marries, 
nephew, it is in order to have a family. The Holy 
Catholic Church forbids sterile marriages. I know 
that you are poor and that a child is expensive. 
But when I am gone you will lack for nothing. I 
want a little Lesable, I want one, do you hear me! ”’ 

As, after fifteen months of married life, her de- 
sire was not yet realized, she began to grow doubt- 
ful, and became pressing. She would whisper prac- 
tical advice to Cora, like a woman who has known 
many things in her day and who can still remember 
them when it is necessary. 

But one morning she felt unable to get up. As 
she never had been sick, Cachelin, worried, knocked 
at his son-in-law’s door: ‘‘ Run over to Doctor Bar- 
bette; please also tell the chief that I shall be unable 
to go to the office to-day, in view of present circum- 
stances.”’ 

Lesable lived in anguish all day, unable to work, 
write, or attend to business. M. Torchebeuf, sur- 
prised, asked him: ‘‘ Why are you so preoccupied 
to-day, Monsieur Lesable?’’ And Lesable nerv- 
ously answered: ‘‘I am very tired, dear master. 
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I spent the whole night by our aunt’s bedside; she is 
in a very serious condition.”’ 

The manager continued coldly: ‘‘ As long as 
Monsieur Cachelin was there, that was sufficient. I 
do not wish to see my office disorganized for per- 
sonal reasons of my clerks.”’ 

Lesable had placed his watch in front of him on 
the table, and was awaiting five o’clock with a fever- 
ish impatience. As soon as the great clock rang in 
the court of honor, he escaped, for the first time 
leaving the office at the time specified by regulations. 
He was so impatient that he even took a cab to re- 
turn home. He ran up the stairs. As the servant 
opened the door, he stammered: ‘‘ How is she? ’’ 

‘<The doctor says that she is pretty low.’’ 

His heart fluttered, and he stood still from emo- 
tion, asking: ‘‘ Really? ”’ 

Suppose she were to die! 

He did not dare enter the sick-room, and he had 
Cachelin summoned to him. His father-in-law im- 
mediately appeared, opening the door carefully. He 
was wearing his dressing-gown and a little skull- 
cap; he whispered: ‘‘ She is very low, very low in- 
deed. She has been unconscious for the last four 
hours. The priest was here during the after- 
noon.”’ 

Lesable began to feel a weakness in his legs, and 
he sat down, asking: ‘‘ Where is my wife? ”’ 

‘* She is with her aunt.’’ 

‘« Exactly what does the doctor say? ”’ 

‘* He says that it’s an attack. She may recover, 
but she may also die during the night.”’ 

‘* Do you need me? If you do not, I prefer not 
to enter. It would be very painful for me to see her 
in this state.’’ 
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‘* No, you need not go in. If there is anything 
new I will call you immediately.’’ 

Lesable returned to his apartment. Everything 
seemed changed, larger, clearer. But as he could 
not keep still, he went out on the balcony. It was 
at the end of July, and the enormous sun, just as it 
was ready to disappear behind the two towers of the 
Trocadéro, was pouring out a torrent of fire from 
the broad, expansive roofs. A broad patch of red 
at his feet took on, farther up, tints of pale gold, 
then yellow, then of a delicate green, flecked with 
light, and then finally took on a pure fresh hue 
overhead. 

Swallows darted like hardy visible arrows over 
the crimson sky; and over the infinite crowd of 
houses and the distant country floated a rose-colored 
mist into which rose the church steeples and all the 
tall monuments. The Are de Triomphe de 1’Etoile 
appeared enormous and black, and the dome of the 
Invalides seemed like another sun which had fallen 
from celestial heights on the back of another edi- 
fice. Lesable was holding the iron railing in his 
hand, and drinking in the air as if it were wine. He 
was filled with a desire to jump, to cry out loud and 
wave his arms; he felt full of a profound and tri- 
umphant joy. Life appeared to him in a radiant 
hue. A future full of happiness! What should he 
do? And he began to dream. 

A slight noise behind him made him start. It 
was his wife. Her eyes were red and swollen; she 
looked tired. She held up her forehead for him 
to kiss, and said: ‘‘ We shall eat with father in 
order to be near her. While we are eating the ser- 
vant will stay with her.’’ 

He followed her into the neighboring apartment. 
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Cachelin was already seated at the table, awaiting 
his daughter and his son-in-law. <A cold chicken, 
some potato salad and strawberry jam were on the 
sideboard; the soup was steaming in the plates. All 
sat down. Cachelin declared: ‘‘ I don’t care to go 
through many days like this. It hasn’t been very 
enjoyable.’’ He said this in an indifferent tone 
and with a self-satisfied look. He began to devour 
his food with great appetite, finding the chicken 
excellent and the potato salad delicious. 

But Lesable was worried and ate little; he 
barely listened to the conversation, as if expecting 
a sound to come from the neighboring room, which 
remained perfectly silent, however. Cora did not 
eat, either; she was moved, tearful, and kept wip- 
ing her eyes from time to time with the corner of 
her napkin. 

‘* What did the chief say? ’’ Cachelin asked. 

Lesable answered him in the most detailed fash- 
ion, taking great care not to omit the slightest in- 
cident; but this did not satisfy his father-in-law, 
who continued to ply him with questions, as if he 
had been away from the ministry for a year and 
wanted to know the changes that had taken place. 

‘It must have created quite a sensation when 
they were told she was ill?’’ And he began to 
dream of his sensational reéntry, after her death, 
and of the questions which would be showered upon 
him by his colleagues. He said, however, as if to 
silence a secret remorse: ‘‘ It isn’t that I wish the 
poor woman any harm! God knows that I should 
like to have her among us forever, but it will cre- 
ate a sensation, anyhow. Old Man Savon will surely 
forget the Commune this time—for a few moments, 
anyway.’’ 
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They were just beginning to eat the strawber- 
ries when the door of the sick-chamber was opened. 
The three diners were instantly upon their feet, 
and remained startled for a few seconds. The lit- 
tle servant appeared, with the same impassible and 
stupid air. She said quietly: ‘‘ She’s stopped 
breathing.’’ 

Cachelin threw his napkin on the table and 
rushed into the other room like a madman; Cora 
followed him, her heart beating fast; but Lesable 
kept near the door, and stared at the bed, the white 
sheets of which could hardly be seen in the dim 
light. He saw his father-in-law leaning over the 
bed, motionless; and suddenly he heard the former’s 
voice, which seemed to come from afar, very far, 
one of those voices that one hears in dreams, and 
tell of the most astounding things. It said: ‘*‘ It 
is all over!’’ He saw his wife fall upon her knees, 
press her head against the sheets and sob. Then 
he decided to enter the room, and when Cachelin 
rose, he saw, upon the white pillow-case, Aunt Char- 
lotte’s face—her eyes were closed, and she looked 
stiff and pale, very much like a wax figure. 

He inquired anxiously: ‘‘ Is it all over? ”’ 

Cachelin, who was also contemplating his sister, 
turned toward him and they looked into each other’s 
eyes. He answered ‘‘ Yes,’’ at the same time try- 
ing to make his face take on an expression of sor- 
row; but the two men had penetrated each other, 
and after exchanging knowing glances, they shook 
hands instinctively, as if to thank each other for 
mutual services rendered. 

Then they lost no time in busying themselves 
with the many things which have to be done in a 
house where a death has just occurred. 
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Lesable went to get the doctor and undertook 
also to do the other most urgent errands. 

He put on his hat and rushed down the stairs, 
being in a hurry to get to the street and breathe 
the fresh air, to think freely, and enjoy his good 
luck. 

After he had done his various errands, he took 
a stroll on the boulevards, for he was eager now 
to see many people, to mingle with them, and en- 
joy the gay evening life. He almost wanted to shout 
at the top of his lungs, so that every one could 
hear him: ‘‘I am worth fifty thousand francs a 
year! ’’ and he walked along, with his hands in his 
pockets, examining all the show-windows, full of 
jewels and luxurious furniture, joyously thinking: 
‘<T shall now be able to afford all this.”’ 

Suddenly he stopped before a store that made 
a specialty of the various things used for mourn- 
ing attire. A vague fear upset him: ‘‘ What if she 
were not dead, after all? Suppose they had been 
mistaken? ”’ 

He hurried home, spurred on by the desire to 
make sure that his fears were not true. 

As soon as he arrived, he inquired: ‘‘ Did the 
doctor come? ’’ 

Cachelin answered: ‘‘ Yes. He has confirmed 
the decease, and said he would file the certificate 
himself.’ 

They then went into the death-chamber. Cora 
was still weeping, seated in an armchair. She wept 
softly, almost noiselessly, and with less grief now, 
but with that facility for tears which is common to 
all women. 

As soon as they were all three alone in the 
room, Cachelin said, in low tones: ‘‘ Now that the 
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servant has retired, let us search around to see 
whether there is anything hidden in the furniture.’’ 

The two men set about the work. They emptied 
the drawers, searched all the pockets, and unfolded 
the slightest bit of paper that came into their hands. 
At midnight they had not yet found anything in- 
teresting. Cora had fallen asleep and was snoring 
in a regular fashion. César inquired: ‘‘ Shall we 
remain here until daybreak? ’’ Lesable was per- 
plexed, though he finally decided it would be the 
proper thing to do. The father-in-law then sug- 
gested: ‘‘ Let us bring in a few armchairs,’’ and 
they made themselves comfortable in two silk-flock 
easy-chairs which belonged to the young couple’s 
bedroom. 

An hour later the three relatives were sleep- 
ing and snoring irregularly, before the corpse, icy 
in its eternal immobility. 

They woke up next morning when the servant 
entered the room. Cachelin readily confessed, as 
he rubbed his eyes: ‘‘ I’ve been dozing for the 
last half hour or so.’’ 

But Lesable, who immediately regained his com- 
posure, said: ‘‘ Yes, I noticed it. I didn’t fall 
asleep at all; I merely shut my eyes to rest them.’’ 

Cora went to her room. 

Then Lesable inquired, with an air of apparent 
indifference: ‘‘ When do you wish to go to the 
notary’s to find out about the will? ”’ 

‘¢ Why—this morning, if you wish.”’ 

‘Ts it necessary that Cora accompany us? ’’ 

‘“‘Tt would be better, for, after all, she’s the 
heir.’’ 

And Lesable went out with his usual quick step. 

The office of Maitre Belhomme had just opened, 
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when Cachelin, Lesable, and his wife presented 
themselves in deep mourning, with very sad faces. 

The notary had them ushered in immediately, 
and offered them seats. Cachelin was the first to 
speak: ‘‘ Monsieur, you remember me? JI am 
Mademoiselle Charlotte Cachelin’s brother. These 
are my daughter and my son-in-law. My poor sis- 
ter died yesterday; we’ll bury her to-morrow. As 
you are the depositary of her will, we come to ask 
you whether she has not formulated some request 
relative to her inhumation, or if you have not some 
communication to make to us.’’ 

The notary opened a drawer, took out an en- 
velope, from which he drew a paper, and said: 
‘* Here, Monsieur, is a duplicate of the will, with 
the contents of which I shall make you acquainted 
immediately. The other copy must remain in my 
hands.’’ And he read: 


“J, the undersigned, Victorine-Charlotte Cachelin, here 
express my last wishes: 

“JT bequeath my entire fortune, of about a million one 
hundred and twenty thousand frances, to the children who will 
be born of the marriage of my niece, Céleste-Coralie Cachelin, 
the possession of the income to go to the parents until the 
majority of the eldest of their descendants. 

“The dispositions which follow regulate the shares to 
which each child shall be entitled and also that remaining 
to the parents until the end of their days. 

“In the event of my death before my niece has an heir, 
my entire fortune will remain in the hands of my notary, 
for three years, for my wish above expressed to be complied 
with, if a child is born during that time. 

“ But should Coralie not obtain from Heaven a descend- 
ant during the three years following my death, my fortune 
is to be distributed, by the hands of my notary, among the 
poor and the benevolent institutions contained in the follow- 
ing list.” 
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There followed an interminable series of names 
of communities, of ciphers, of societies, and also 
of instructions. 

Then Maitre Belhomme politely handed the 
paper over to Cachelin, who stood dumfounded. 

The notary thought he ought to add a few words 
of explanation: ‘‘ Mademoiselle Cachelin,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ when she did me the honor to speak to me for 
the first time of her project of making this will, 
expressed to me the very great desire which she 
had to see an heir of her race. She replied to all 
my reasoning by simply stating her wish all the 
more firmly; this wish was very strong inasmuch 
as it was based on a religious conviction of hers 
that a sterile union was the sign of a divine male- 
diction. I have not been able to modify her inten- 
tions in the least. Rest assured that I regret it ex- 
ceedingly.’’ ‘Then he added as he turned around 
toward Coralie: ‘‘ I have not the slightest doubt 
that the desideratum will be soon realized.”’ 

And the three relatives went away, much too 
startled to think at all for the present. 

They wended their way homeward, side by side, 
without saying a word, ashamed and furious, as if 
they had mutually robbed each other. Cora’s grief 
disappeared now, as if her aunt’s ingratitude had 
suddenly dried up her tears. Lesable, whose pale 
lips were contracted by the bitterness of this dis- 
appointment, said to his father-in-law: ‘‘ Let me 
see the paper myself.’’? Cachelin handed it to him, 
and the young man began to read it. He had 
stopped walking now, and remained on the side- 
walk, indifferent to the jostling of the crowd, lost 
in his perusal of the will, every word of which he 
atudied with a piercing and practical eye. The 
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other two waited silently for him, a few steps away. 
Then he said, as he handed the paper back: 
‘¢ There is nothing to be done. She has fooled us 
all beautifully.”’ 
Cachelin, whom this dissipation of his hopes 


irritated, answered: ‘‘It was for you to have a 
child, sacré bleu! You knew that she wanted it long 
ago.’’ 


Lesable shrugged his’shoulders without answer- 
ing. 
When they reached the house they found it full 
of people, those people who make it a business to 
attend to the needs of the dead, as it were. Lesable 
retired to his room as if he were through with it all, 
and César stormed at every one, shouting that he 
wanted to be left alone, ordering that the whole 
thing be done in a hurry, even complaining that 
they were not ridding him quickly enough of this 
corpse. 

Cora, shut up in her room, did not make the 
slightest noise. But Cachelin, an hour later, went 
to rap at his son-in-law’s door: ‘‘I wish to sub- 
mit,’’ said he, ‘‘a few reflections, for we must 
come to an understanding about this. My opinion 
is that we conduct a decent funeral, so as not to 
awaken any suspicion at the ministry. We’ll settle 
about these expenses later. Besides, nothing is 
lost. You haven’t been married long, and it would 
be altogether too unfortunate if you could not have 
children. You must attend to that now. Let us 
see what must be done immediately, and let us all 
set to work. Will you go to the ministry? I shall 
address a few envelopes for the invitations to the 
ceremony.’’ 

Lesable admitted that his father-in-law was 
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right, and they set to work at opposite ends of the 
table, and began to fill the blank spaces on the black- 
bordered cards. 

Then they had breakfast. Cora came in the 
room, perfectly indifferent to everything about her, 
and ate heartily, as she had eaten nothing the even- 
ing before. 

As soon as she had finished she returned to her 
room. Lesable left the house to go to the ministry, 
while Cachelin installed himself on the balcony, in 
order to enjoy a pipe. The hot sun of a summer 
day fell perpendicularly upon the multitude of 
roofs, some of which were pierced with windows 
which blazed as with fire and reflected the dazzling 
rays which the eye could not sustain. 

And Cachelin, in his shirt-sleeves, looked with 
squinting eyes upon the green hillocks far away, 
back of the city and its dusty suburbs. He thought 
of how the Seine flowed there, broad, calm, and 
fresh, at the foot of the hills which had trees on 
their slopes, and how much better it would be to 
lie upon this verdure, and gaze into the river, than 
to be sitting on this burning terrace. He was ill 
at ease, oppressed by an ever-present tormenting 
thought: the grievous sensation of their disaster, 
of this unexpected misfortune, all the more bitter 
and brutal that the hope had been so vivid and 
tardy in its so ardently desired realization; and 
he said aloud, as people do in a very perturbed 
state of mind: ‘‘ The dirty witch! ’’ 

Behind him in the chamber he heard the move- 
ments of the undertakers and the continuous noise 
of the hammer which was driving the nails into the 
wood of the coffin. He had not seen his sister since 
his visit to the notary. 
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But little by little the gayety, the charm of this 
beautiful summer day penetrated him, body and 
soul, and he thought that all was not lost. Why 
should not his daughter have a child? She had 
not been married two years yet. His son-in-law 
seemed to be vigorous, well built, and healthy, al- 
though short. They would have a child, by heavens! 
Besides, it was absolutely necessary. 

Lesable furtively entered the ministry and 
slipped into his office. He found a piece of paper 
in his desk containing these words: ‘‘ The chief 
wants you.’’ His first movement was one of im- 
patience, of revolt against this despotism which was 
about to fall on him again; then he was brusquely 
seized by a desire to get ahead. He would be 
chief, too, and shortly, at that; he would rise higher, 
if possible! 

Without taking off his frock-coat, he went at 
once to M. Torchebeuf. He presented himself with 
one of those downcast countenances appropriate in 
sad circumstances, even adding an air of very deep 
and real sorrow, such as is worn by people who are 
torn by violent contradictory emotions. 

The enormous head of the chief was bent over 
a mass of papers. He raised it and asked 
brusquely: ‘‘I needed you all morning. Why 
didn’t you come?’’ Lesable answered: ‘‘ Dear 
master, we have had the misfortune to lose my 
aunt, Mademoiselle Cachelin, and I was about to 
ask you to attend the funeral, which will take place 
to-morrow.’”’ 

M. Torchebeuf’s face was serene again. He 
answered, with a certain shade of consideration: 
‘¢ That’s different. I thank you, and give you the 
day off, for you must have your hands full.’ 
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But Lesable wished to show his zeal, and an- 
swered quickly: ‘‘I thank you, dear master, but 
as everything has already been done, I expect to re- 
main here until the regular hour for closing.’’ 

And he returned to his desk. 

The news soon spread, and his fellows came 
from all the departments to tender him their con- 
gratulations more than their condolences, and also 
to see just what was his demeanor. He endured 
their speeches and glances with a mask of a re- 
signed countenance worthy of an actor and a tact 
which was a revelation to all. ‘‘ He certainly 
stands it well,’? said some. And others added: 
‘““ He must be satisfied, after all is said and done.’’ 

Maze, with his more audacious and careless de- 
meanor of the man of the world, asked him: ‘‘ Do 
you know exactly how much she had? ’’ 

Lesable answered, with a perfect imitation of 
disinterestedness: ‘‘ No, not precisely. The will 
says twelve hundred thousand francs. I know it, 
because the notary was obliged to communicate a 
few instructions relative to her inhumation.’’ 

It was the consensus of opinion that Lesable 
would not remain at the ministry. With an income 
of sixty thousand frances one does not remain a 
paper-scratcher. One is a somebody and one can 
become anything at all he wishes. Some thought 
that he wanted to be counsel of State; others that he 
hoped to become a deputy some day. The chief 
was expecting to receive his resignation, which he 
would give to the directors. 

The entire ministry came to the obsequies, which 
were deemed very meager. But it was said: ‘‘ It 
was Mademoiselle Cachelin who desired them so. 
It was in the will.’’ 
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The next day Cachelin went back to his office, 
and Lesable, after a week’s illness, also returned to 
his occupation, somewhat pale, but as assiduous and 
zealous as formerly. One would never have thought 
that any grave incident had just taken place in 
their lives. It was merely noticed that they osten- 
tatiously smoked big cigars, spoke of government 
bonds, railroad dividends, stocks in general, like 
men who have much money in their possession, and 
it was learned that they had rented a cottage in 
one of the suburbs of Paris for the rest of the sum- 
mer. 

Every one thought: ‘‘ They are just as stingy 
as the old lady; it’s in the family; birds of a feather 
flock together; but, anyway, it’s not right for them 
to retain their clerkships when they have so much 
money.”’ 

After a while the whole affair dropped out of 
the others’ minds. They were rated and classed ac- 
cordingly. 


PART IV 


Even during the funeral of Aunt Charlotte, 
Lesable could not help thinking of the million, and 
his rage was all the more violent that he was obliged 
to keep it secret, so that he hated all the world on 
account of his deplorable misfortune. 

He secretly asked himself: ‘‘ Why didn’t I 
have children in the two years we have been mar- 
ried? ’’ And the fear that his union would be 
sterile made his heart beat. 

Then, just like the boy who sees the glittering 
prize at the top of the pole, and promises himself 
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to reach it by sheer strength and will-power, and 
to summon up the necessary vigor and tenacity, Le- 
sable desperately resolved to become a father. So 
many others are, why shouldn’t he be, too? Maybe 
he had been negligent, careless, through complete 
indifference on that score. Never having experi- 
enced the desire to have an heir, he never had taken 
much pains to produce such a result. But hence- 
forth he would concentrate all his efforts to that 
end; he would neglect nothing, and he would suc- 
ceed, since it was now his firm purpose. 

But when he was home again he felt ill at ease, 
_ and was obliged to take to his bed. 

The doctor prescribed an absolute rest, to be fol- 
lowed later by a certain course of treatment. A 
brain fever was feared. 

Eight days later he was up and about, however, 
and able to go back to his work. 

But he did not yet dare approach the conjugal 
couch. He hesitated and trembled like a general 
who is about to engage in battle, a battle upon which 
his whole future depends. And every evening he 
put it off to the next, awaiting one of those days 
of great health, comfort, bubbling energy, on which 
one feels capable of anything. He was all the time 
feeling his pulse, and, finding it too weak or fever- 
ish, he would take tonics, eat raw meat, and take 
long walks, before going home. 

As he was not satisfied with the slowness of his 
improvement, he conceived the idea of finishing the 
summer in one of the suburbs of Paris. And soon 
he felt persuaded that the fresh air would have the 
most beneficial influence on his temperament. In 
his case the country air would produce the most 
marvelous results. He consoled himself with the 
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certainty of his future success, and he would re- 
peat to his father-in-law with an air of vague insin- 
uation: ‘‘ When we are in the country everything 
will be all right.’ 

The word ‘‘ country ’’ alone seemed to him to 
bear with it a mysterious meaning. 

So they rented a villa at Bezons, and lived there 
together. The two men walked across the plain to 
the station at Colombes every morning, and did the 
same every evening. 

Cora, delighted with this life along the banks of 
the sweet little river, would idle away her time in 
picking flowers and gathering enormous bouquets 
of delicate, trembling ferns. 

Every evening they would take a stroll as far 
as the tollgate of the Morne, and enjoy a bottle of 
beer at the restaurant of the Willows. The river, 
retarded in its course by the long file of stakes, 
poured between them and leaped, bubbled, and 
foamed over a space a hundred feet wide; the roar- 
ing of the falls made the soil tremble, while a fine 
mist of vapor floated in the air, rising from the cas- 
eade like a light smoke, throwing on the surround- 
ings a delightful odor of spray and savor of wet 
earth. As night fell a great light below and ahead 
of them indicated Paris, which made Cachelin say 
every evening: ‘‘ What a city, after all!’’ From 
time to time a train, passing on the iron bridge 
which crossed the end of the island, rattled by like 
a peal of thunder and disappeared quickly, either to 
the right or to the left, bound for Paris or the sea. 

They returned home slowly, watching the moon 
rise, sometimes seating themselves on the bank to 
see its soft yellow light fall upon the river, whose 
rippling waters looked very much like a moiré silk 
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the color of fire. The frogs uttered their short 
metallic cries. The calls of the night bird rang 
out on the air, and sometimes a large, mute shadow 
glided on the river, troubling her tranquil and 
luminous course. It was a boat occupied by free- 
booters who, throwing in suddenly their net, drew 
it back noiselessly into their boat, dragging in its 
vast and somber mesh a shoal of shining and quiver- 
ing gudgeons, like a treasure drawn from the bot- 
tom of the sea, a living treasure of silver fish. 

Cora, deeply moved, leaned tenderly on the arm 
of her husband, whose intentions she had guessed, 
although he said nothing to her about them. It was 
for the pair like a new betrothal, a second expecta- 
tion of the kiss of love. Sometimes he caressed 
her furtively behind the ear at the back of the neck, 
on that charming spot of tender flesh where the first 
hairs curl. She responded by a slight pressure of 
the hand; and they desired each other, but ab- 
stained, incited and held back by a will more ener- 
getic, by the phantom of the million. 

Cachelin, appeased by the new hope which he 
felt around him, lived happily, drank much, and ate 
more, feeling at twilight quite poetical—that fool- 
ish tenderness which comes to the clumsiest before 
the fields, a shower of light in the branches, a set- 
ting sun on the distant hillocks, with purple reflec- 
tions on the river. And he declared: ‘‘ Before 
such things I have to believe in God. It gets me 
here ’’—and he indicated the pit of his stomach— 
‘‘ and I feel uneasy. I feel queer. It seems to me 
that I must have been thrown in a sort of bath that 
makes me want to cry.”’ 

Lesable was now getting better, and he was sud- 
denly seized with ardors which were a surprise to 
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him; he experienced desires to run and frisk about 
like a colt, to roll in the grass, and to shout for joy. 

He thousht that it was now the right time. It 
was a real night of espousal. It was like a honey- 
moon, full of caresses and hope. 

Then they found out that their attempts were 
fruitless and their confidence was in vain. 

They were in despair. But Lesable did not lose 
hope; he persevered with superhuman energy. His 
wife, actuated by the same motive, and just as fear- 
ful as he of the same misfortune, of a stronger 
nature than he, excited his embraces and made des- 
perate appeals to his failing powers. 

They returned to Paris in the early part of Oc- 
tober. 

Life was becoming hard for them. They had 
unkind words for each other at the slightest provo- 
cation; and Cachelin, who was beginning to realize 
the situation, harassed them with the sarcastic and 
bitter epigrams of an old trooper. 

And they were ever pursued by the same 
thought that tortured them, embittered their mu- 
tual hatred, that of the unattainable heritage. Cora 
treated her husband roughly. She acted as if he 
were a little boy, or a man of no consequence. 
Cachelin would say at the supper-table: ‘‘ If I had 
been rich I should have had many children. , 
But when one is poor one must be reasonable.’’ 
And, turning to his daughter, he would add: ‘‘ You 
must be like myself, but . . .’’ Then he would 
cast a meaning glance at his son-in-law and shrug 
his shoulders in a contemptuous manner. 

Lesable made no answer, like a man of great 
superiority who had been unfortunate enough to 
marry into a family of boors. At the ministry they 
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all said he was not looking well. The chief clerk 
even asked him once: ‘‘ Aren’t you sick? You look 
changed.’’ 

He answered: ‘‘ Not at all, dear master. I 
may be a little tired. I have worked a great deal 
these last few weeks, as you may see for your- 
self.’’ 

He expected to receive a certain advancement 
at the end of the year, and it was with this hope 
that he had resumed his work with ardor. 

He received only a small present, the smallest 
of all those that were given. His father-in-law got 
nothing. 

Lesabie was indignant and went immediately to 
his superior, and, for the first time, addressed him 
as ‘‘ Monsieur.’’ ‘‘ Why should I work, Monsieur, 
like a slave, if I am not to be properly recom- 
pensed? ’’ 

M. Torchebeuf was vexed: ‘‘I have told you 
already, Monsieur Lesable, that I did not wish to 
discuss such subjects with you. Besides, it is not 
fair for you to envy any favor which may be con- 
ferred upon your colleagues, when you consider 
your financial position.’’ 

Lesable could not help blurting out: ‘‘ But I 
possess nothing, Monsieur. My aunt left her for- 
tune to the first child born to us. My father-in-law 
and I are living on our salaries.”’ 

The astonished chief clerk answered: ‘‘ If 
you’re not rich at present, you will be some day; so 
it’s all the same.’’ 

Lesable withdrew, more downcast over the loss 
of this advancement than over the unattainable mil- 
lion itself. 

A few days later, just as Cachelin had installed 
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himself at his desk, the handsome Maze entered the 
room, a smile upon his lips; then appeared Pitolet 
with his eyes sparkling; next, Boissel, who opened 
the door and advanced slowly, tittering and ex- 
changing meaning looks with the others. Old Man 
Savon continued his copying, his clay pipe in the 
corner of his mouth, seated on his high chair, his 
two feet stuck in between the lower bars of his 
chair, schoolboy fashion. 

No one spoke. They seemed to be waiting for 
something, and Cachelin continued to register his 
papers, announcing loudly, according to his cus- 
tom: ‘‘ Toulon: accessories for officers’ use, for 
the Richelieu. Lorient: diving apparatus for the 
Desaiz. Brest: samples of sails of English manu- 
facture for tests.’’ 

Lesable put in an appearance. He came every 
morning to collect whatever papers were for him, 
as his father-in-law no longer even took the pains 
to send them by the porter. 

While he was searching among the papers scat- 
tered on the order clerk’s desk, Maze looked at him 
from the corner of his eye and rubbed his hands, 
and Pitolet, who was rolling a cigarette, was all 
smiles, like one who is overjoyous: ‘‘ Say, Father 
Savon, you’ve learned many things in the course 
of your lifetime, haven’t you? ”’ 

The old man, who was afraid that they were 
about to make game of him and refer to his wife 
again, made no answer. 

Pitolet went on: ‘‘ At any rate, you found out 
the secret of making children, since you’ve had sev- 
eral? ”’ 

The good man raised his head: ‘‘:-You know I 
don’t like to jest about this subject. I was unfor- 
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tunate in marrying an unworthy woman. When I 
had proof of her infidelity, I divorced her.’’ 

Maze, putting on an indifferent air, asked him 
very seriously: ‘‘ You obtained proofs on more 
than one occasion, didn’t you? ”’ 

And Old Man Savon replied gravely: ‘‘ Yes, 
Monsieur.’’ 

Pitolet joined in: ‘‘ Still, you are the father 
of three or four children, aren’t you? ”’ 

The poor fellow blushed and stammered: ‘‘ You 
are trying to hurt me, Monsieur Pitolet; but you 
will not succeed. My wife had three children. I 
have every reason to suppose the first is mine, but 
I deny that the other two are.”’ 

Pitolet said: ‘‘ Every one says the first is 
yours. That’s enough. It’s great to have a child, 
very nice and lucky. I wager Lesable would be de- 
lighted to have one, just one, like you.’’ 

Cachelin had stopped registering. He did not 
laugh, although Old Man Savon was always a 
butt for his jokes, which he never failed to hurl 
at him, whenever the subject of his marital woes 
came up. 

Lesable had collected his papers; but, knowing 
well they were attacking him, wished to stay, held 
back by pride, confused and irritated, above all curi- 
ous to learn who had betrayed his secret. He re- 
membered his conversation with the head clerk, and 
he soon realized that he must show a bold front and 
much energy, if he did not want to be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the whole place. 

Boissel paced the floor, tittering all the while. 
He imitated the hoarse voices of the street criers, 
and bellowed: ‘‘ The secret for begetting children, 
for ten centimes—two cents! Ask for the secret of 
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begetting children—revealed by Monsieur Savon, 
with many horrible details.”’ 

Everybody laughed, except Lesable and his 
father-in-law. And Pitolet, turning toward the 
order clerk, said: ‘‘ What’s the matter with you, 
Cachelin? You don’t look as if you thought it 
funny that Old Man Savon had a child with his 
wife. I think it is very comical. Not every one 
can do as much.’’ 

Lesable began to rummage among his papers 
again, pretended to read and ignore the conversa- 
tion; but he was livid. 

Boissel repeated in the same hoarse voice: 
‘* Concerning the utility of heirs in obtaining in- 
heritances—only two cents.’’ 

Then Maze, who did not approve of this coarse 
wit and who, deep in his heart, had a grudge 
against Lesable for having robbed him of his chance 
of getting the million, asked his more fortunate 
colleague: ‘‘ Why, what’s the matter, Lesable, 
you’re very pale? ’’ 

Lesable looked him square in the face. He hesi- 
tated a few moments and tried to find some cutting 
or witty rejoinder, but, failing, merely answered: 
‘* Nothing. I am just wondering where you got all 
this finesse of mind.’’ 

Maze, standing with his back to the fire and play- 
ing with his coat-tails, replied laughingly: ‘‘ We do 
our best. We’re just like yourself, we do not al- 
ways succeed! ’’ 

A peal of laughter rang out. Old Man Savon, 
who was beginning to understand that he was not 
the butt this time, looked on with much astonish- 
ment, his mouth wide open. Cachelin awaited the 
outcome, ready to pounce on the nearest one to him. 
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Lesable stammered: ‘‘I don’t understand. 
What is it I did not succeed in? ”’ 

The handsome Maze let go one of his coat-tails 
to curl his mustache, and said graciously: ‘‘ I know 
that you usually succeed in anything you wish. So 
I’m wrong in mentioning you. Besides, it’s all 
about Old Man Savon’s children, not yours, since 
you have none. And, as you always succeed in 
whatever you undertake, it must be that you did 
not want any children.’’ 

Lesable inquired impatiently: ‘‘ What business 
is it of yours? ”’ 

At this Maze also raised his voice: ‘‘ I say, try 
to be decent, or I’ll make you so.’’ 

But Lesable trembled with anger, and losing all 
self-control, replied: ‘‘ Monsieur Maze, I am 
neither a fool nor a dandy, like yourself. I forbid 
you ever to speak to me again. I despise you and 
all your kind.’’ And he looked defiantly at Boissel 
and Pitolet. 

Maze saw suddenly that his true strength would 
be in remaining calm and ironical; but, wounded in 
his most touchy parts, he wished to hurt his enemy 
deeply, so he went on in a patronizing manner, al- 
though his eyes sparkled with rage: ‘‘ My dear 
Lesable, you’re forgetting yourself. I understand 
your vexation; it’s hard to lose a fortune, on ac- 
count of such a simple little thing, so easy and sim- 
ple to Now, if you wish, I’ll do you a favor, 
for nothing, just for friendship’s sake. It will only 
take five minutes.”’ 

He was still going on in that strain when he re- 
ceived full in the chest Father Savon’s ink-pot, 
which Lesable had hurled at him. A flood of ink 
covered his face and metamorphosed him into a 
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negro with surprising rapidity. He sprang forth, 
rolling the whites of his eyes, with his hands ready 
to strike. But Cachelin covered his son-in-law, and 
gripping him around the waist, pushed him aside, 
and deluging him with punches, threw him against 
the wall. Maze disengaged him by a sudden and 
violent movement, opened the door, and shouted to 
the two men: ‘‘ You’ll hear from me! ’’ and he dis- 
appeared. 

Pitolet and Boissel followed. Boissel explained 
his moderation by saying he was afraid to mix in 
for fear of killing some one. 

As soon as he was in his office Maze tried to 
clean up, but without success; he was stained with 
a violet ink, claimed to be indelible. He stood be- 
fore his mirror, furious and disconsolate, rubbing 
his face with all his might. He merely obtained a 
richer black, mingled with the red of his blood. 

Boissel and Pitolet were giving him advice. One 
suggested that he use olive-oil to wash away the 
ink, the other was sure ammonia was the best. The 
office boy was rushed off to an apothecary, who sent 
back a yellow liquid and a pumice-stone, all of which 
produced no better results. 

Maze, disheartened, sank into a chair and de- 
clared: ‘‘ The only thing to do now is to settle the 
question of honor. Will you be my seconds and 
demand of Monsieur Lesable a sufficient apology 
or the reparation of arms? ’’ 

They consented readily and began to discuss 
the necessary steps to be taken. They were totally 
ignorant about such affairs, but, unwilling to betray 
their ignorance and eager to appear correct, their 
opinions were weak and contradictory. It was 
finally agreed that a captain of the navy who was 
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then at the ministry should be consulted. But he 
knew less. Aiter a few minutes’ thinking, he ad- 
vised them to go and see Lesable and ask to be 
_ put in touch with two of his friends. 

As they were on their way to the bureau of their 
colleague, Boissel suddenly stopped. ‘‘ Ought we 
not to have our gloves on? ’’ he asked. 

Pitolet hesitated an instant. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ re- 
plied he seriously. ‘‘ But then we would have to go 
out to get the gloves, and the chief will stand for 
no nonsense.’’ 

They sent the office boy to bring an assortment 
from the nearest glove store. 

To decide upon the color took more time. Bois- 
sel preferred black, Pitolet thought that shade out 
of place under the circumstances. Fmally they 
chose violet. 

Seeing the pair enter gloved and solemn, Lesable 
raised his head and brusquely demanded: ‘‘ What 
do you want? ’’ 

Pitolet answered: ‘‘ Sir, we are charged by our 
friend, Monsieur Maze, to ask of you an apology 
or a reparation by arms, for the assault you made 
upon him.’’ 

But Lesable, still exasperated, cried: ‘‘ What! 
he insults me, and then he provokes me in the bar- 
gain? Tell him that I despise him, and whatever 
he may do or say.’’ 

Boissel advanced tragically and said: ‘‘ You 
will oblige us to publish a notice in the papers 
which will be most distasteful to you.’’ 

Pitolet cunningly added: ‘‘ And which will hurt 
your reputation and spoil your chances of advance- 
ment.’’ 

Lesable was taken aback. What could he do? 
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He thought of gaining time only: ‘‘ Gentlemen, you 
will have my answer within ten minutes. Will you 
wait for it at Monsieur Pitolet’s office? ’’ 

As soon as he was alone he looked about him, 
as if to obtain some advice or protection. 

A duel! He was about to fight a duel! 

He remained startled, frightened, like a peaceful 
man who had never considered the possibility of 
such an event, who was not prepared, whose courage 
was unequal to such a formidable event. He tried to 
get up, but fell back on his chair, with beating 
heart. His strength and anger had both suddenly 
disappeared. But the thought of the opinion of the 
ministry, the gossip the whole affair was going to 
give rise to, revived his failing pride, and, at a loss 
as to what to decide, he went to his chief for ad- 
vice. 

Monsieur Torchebeuf was astonished and per- 
plexed. The necessity of a duel did not appear to 
him absolute; besides, all this was going to upset 
the general trend of affairs. He answered: ‘‘ I 
cannot say anything. It is a question of honor 
which does not concern me. Do you wish me to 
give you a note for the Commandant Bouc? He is 
very competent in such matters, and he’ll be able 
to guide you.’’ 

Lesable accepted the offer and went to the com- 
mandant, who even consented to be second; he took 
an under-chief for another. 

Boissel and Pitolet were waiting for them with 
their gloves on. They had borrowed two chairs 
from the next office in order to have four. 

They saluted gravely, and sat down. Pitolet ex- 
plained the situation. The commandant, after hav- 
ing listened to it all, said: ‘‘ It’s serious, but not 
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irreparable; it all depends upon the intention.’’ He 
was a Sly old sailor, who was enjoying himself. 

A lengthy discussion ensued, and four different 
letters were drawn up; excuses were to be tendered 
from both parties. If Monsieur Maze would 
acknowledge not having had the intention to of- 
fend, Monsieur Lesable, on his part, would proffer 
excuses for his unconsiderate violence in throwing 
the ink-well at his opponent. 

And the four proxies returned to their clients. 

Maze, seated before his table, was agitated by 
the dread of the possible duel, although expecting 
to see his adversary retreat, and looked at his cheeks 
in the little pocket mirror which all office employees 
carry with them, to guide the adjustment of their 
hair and cravats before leaving in the evening. 

He read the letters which were submitted to him 
and declared, visibly satisfied: ‘‘ It seems honor- 
able; I am ready to sign.’’ 

Lesable had also accepted without arguing the 
compromise of his seconds, saying: ‘‘ If that is 
your idea, I can but acquiesce.’’ 

The four plenipotentiaries met again. Letters 
were exchanged; they saluted gravely and separ- 
ated. 

An extraordinary commotion reigned through 
the ministry. Every one was eager for news. 

When it was learned that it was terminated with 
this solution, it was like a-general disappointment. 
Some one said: ‘‘ That does not give Lesable a 
child.’’ And the word spread. One of the em- 
ployees made a song of it. 

But, just when everything seemed adjusted, a 
difficulty arose, suggested by Boissel: ‘‘ What will 
be the attitude of the adversaries toward each other, 
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when face to face? Should they speak or should 
they feign to be strangers?’’ It was decided that 
they should meet, as if by chance, in the office of 
Monsieur Torchebeuf and exchange before him a 
few words of politeness. 

This ceremony was quickly gone through; and 
Maze, having sent for a cab, went home to try to 
cleanse his skin. 

Lesable and Cachelin returned together, irri- 
tated against one another as if what had happened 
was due to the other’s fault. As soon as he was 
home Lesable threw his hat off violently and shouted 
at his wife: 

‘¢ T’ve got enough of this. I have to fight a duel 
for you now! ”’ 

She looked at him, astonished and already irri- 
tated: 

““ A duel? Why? ’’ 

‘* Because Maze insulted me because of you.’’ 

She drew nearer to him: ‘‘ Because of me? 
How? ’”’ 

He sat down furiously and answered: ‘‘ He in- 
sulted me—that’s enough.’’ 

But she wanted to know: ‘‘I insist upon you 
telling me what he said about me.’’ 

Lesable blushed, then stammered: ‘‘ He said— 
he said It’s about your being sterile.”’ 

She gave a start; and then her paternal coarse- 
ness became master of her, and she blurted out: ‘‘ I 
am sterile? What does he know about it, the knave? 
Sterile with you, because you’re not a man. But 
if I had married a man, any one at all, I should have 
had children. Oh, you can talk! It costs me some- 
thing to marry a cipher like yourself. And what 
did you answer to the wretch? ”’ 
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This outburst scared Lesable, and he answered: 
ei L-struck him.’’ 

She gave him a look of surprise: ‘‘ And what 
did he do? ”’ 

‘“ He sent me his seconds.”’ 

She was becoming interested, attracted like all 
women by the danger of the situation; and she 
asked, in a subdued tone, suddenly giving in to a 
feeling of esteem for the man who was about to 
fight a duel for her: ‘‘ When do you fight? ”’ 

He replied calmly: ‘‘ We don’t fight; it has 
been settled by the seconds. Maze apologized to 
me.’’ 

She stared at him very contemptuously: ‘‘ Oh! 
I have been insulted, and you let it go without fight- 
ing! All you needed to cap the whole was to be a 
coward! ’’ 

He rebelled: ‘‘I order you to keep still. I 
know better than you about affairs of honor. Be- 
sides, here is Maze’s letter. Here it is; read it.’’ 

She snatched the paper away, which she read 
and fully understood, and sneered: ‘‘ So you’ve 
written a letter, too. Oh! how cowardly men are! 
I, your wife, have been insulted and you’re per- 
fectly satisfied with that. Now, I don’t wonder 
you’re unable to have a child. It’s all the same. 
You’re just as impotent before women as before 
men. I have a beautiful specimen in you.’’ 

She had suddenly taken on the very air of 
Cachelin, with all his trooper’s gestures and intona- 
tions. 

There she was before him, her hands on her 
hips, tall, strong, full of vigor, rounded breast, 
flushed face, her voice vibrating deeply, the blood 
coloring her splendid cheeks—looking at this pale 
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little man before her, somewhat bald, clean-shaven, 
with the short whiskers of a lawyer. She felt like 
choking, like smothering him. 

She repeated: ‘‘ You’re good for nothing. You 
even allow any one and every one to surpass you 
at the ministry.’’ 

The door opened; Cachelin came in, attracted 
by the noise of their voices, and he asked: ‘‘ What 
ispite)’ 

She turned around: ‘‘I’m just telling that 
clown a few things.”’ 

And Lesable, on raising his eyes, noticed their 
close resemblance. It seemed to him that a veil had 
been cast away and that they now appeared to him 
in their true light, such as they really were, com- 
mon and coarse. It seemed to him that all hopes 
were lost and that he was condemned to live eter- 
nally with the two. 

Cachelin declared: ‘‘ If only you could divorce 
him. It isn’t right to live with such a capon.’’ 

Lesable rose like a madman, and his wrath burst 
out. He walked up to his father-in-law, spluttering: 
‘Get out of here! Do you hear? You’re in my 
house. Clear out!’’ And he caught hold of a bot- 
tle of sedative water, which he brandished like a 
club. 

Cachelin, intimidated, went out of the room 
backward, murmuring: ‘‘ What’s struck him 
now? ”’ 

But Lesable’s anger was not decreasing; this 
was too much for him. He turned around to his 
wife, who looked at him, rather surprised at his vio- 
lence, and he cried, after putting back the bottle on 
the’ dresser: ~‘*-As*for*you. {> 2). Sas toreyon 

.”’ But, as he found nothing to say, because 
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he had no good reason at hand, he stood before her, 
his face altogether changed and his voice trembling. 

She began to laugh. 

This laughter, which was nothing short of an in- 
sult to him, crazed him, and he sprang at her, catch- 
ing her by neck, and slapped her frenziedly. She 
staggered backward, dazed and almost suffocating. 
She struck the bed, upon which she fell at full length. 
He held her tight and continued the beating. Sud- 
denly he rose, breathless and exhausted; and, 
ashamed of his brutality, he stammered: ‘‘ See 
now! see now! ”’ 

But she did not stir, as if he had killed her. She 
remained on her back near the edge of the bed, her 
face buried in her hands. He approached her awk- 
wardly, anxious as to what would happen next and 
what was taking place in her mind. After a few 
minutes his anguish increased, and he murmured: 
‘¢ Cora! speak, Cora!’’ She did not answer, nor 
did she move. What was the matter with her? 
What was she doing? Above all, what was she go- 
ing to do. 

His wrath having disappeared as quickly as it 
had appeared, he felt contemptible, almost like a 
criminal. He had beaten his wife, he, the well- 
bred, impassible gentleman! And in the soften- 
ing of his feelings, during the reaction, he felt like 
begging her pardon, throwing himself upon his 
knees, and kissing the cheek he had smitten. He 
touched lightly one of her hands stretched over 
her face. She seemed to feel nothing. He petted 
her, just as one pets a dog that has been scolded. 
She noticed this. He repeated: ‘‘ Cora, listen, I’m 
sorry, listen.’’ She was like a corpse. Then he 
tried to pull her hand away. It gave way easily, 
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and he saw an eye staring at him in an alarmed and 
troubled manner. 

He went on: ‘‘ Listen, Cora; I was too hasty. 
Your father drove me to it. A man cannot stand 
such insults.”’ 

She made no answer, as if she did not hear. He 
was at a loss as to what to say or do. He kissed 
her behind the ear, and, as he rose, he saw a tear 
in her eye, which trickled down her cheek; her eye- 
lids fluttered nervously and then closed. 

He was seized by a deep sorrow, his emotions 
were roused; he fell on her and clasped her con- 
vulsively; he brushed her other hand away with her 
lips, and, showering her face with kisses, he be- 
seeched her: ‘‘ My poor Cora, forgive me; for 
Heaven’s sake, forgive me! ”’ 

She wept noiselessly and without sobbing, as one 
does from very grief. 

He pressed her to him, caressed her, murmur- 
ing all the most endearing words he could find, but 
she remained insensible. She ceased weeping, 
though. They remained for some time locked in 
each other’s arms. 

Night was approaching and filling the room with 
its shadows, and when it was altogether dark he 
became bold and solicited his pardon in such a man- 
ner as to revive their mutual hopes. 

He soon became himself again. She seemed to 
be more subdued, even moved, spoke more sweetly 
than before, and looked at her husband with eyes 
that were almost caressing, as this unexpected cor- 
rection had relaxed her nerves. He said with per- 
fect calmness: ‘‘ Your father must be lonesome 
all alone; you ought to go and fetch him. Besides, 
it is supper-time.’’ She went out. 
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It was seven o’clock; the servant announced din- 
ner; then Cachelin appeared, smiling serenely. The 
dinner was more cordial and the conversation live- 
lier than it had been for a long time, as if some 
happy event had just taken place. 


PART V 


Their ever renewed hopes were never sustained. 
From month to month their expectations were shat- 
tered, in spite of the persistence of Lesable and the 
cooperation of his wife. Hach blamed the other, 
and Lesable was in despair, emaciated and fatigued. 
What cut him most was the coarseness of Cachelin, 
who called him, in their troubled family intimacy, 
“¢ Monsieur Rooster,’’ in remembrance, probably, of 
the day when he came near receiving a bottle on the 
head for having called his son-in-law ‘‘ capon.’’ 

The father and daughter instinctively leagued 
together, enraged at seeing this fortune escape 
them, could not torture him enough on account of 
his impotency, which was the cause of their mis- 
fortune. 

At the table Cora would say: ‘‘ We haven’t 
much for dinner. If we were rich it would be other- 
wise. Well, it isn’t my fault.’’ 

When Lesable left for his office she would say: 
“* Take your umbrella so as not to bring in here 
any mud. It isn’t my fault if you have to keep up 
your work as scribbler.’’ 

When she went out herself she never failed to 
grumble: ‘‘ If I had married another man I’d have 
a carriage of my own.’’ 

She thought of it every minute, hated her hus- 
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band for it, hurled insults at him continually, and 
attributed her loss of the money to him only. 

One evening, out of patience, he shouted: 
“‘ Keep still. It’s your fault if we don’t have echil- 
dren, because I have a child myself! ”’ 

He lied, but he preferred anything to this eternal 
nagging and this shame of being thought impo- 
tent. 

She was surprised and looked piercingly into his 
eyes, but perceiving it was a he, she said contemptu- 
ously: ‘‘ You have a child? ’’ . 

He answered with effrontery: ‘‘ Yes, a natural 
child I’m having brought up at Asniéres.’’ 

She replied quietly: ‘‘ We’ll go to see him to- 
morrow, so that I may see what he looks like.’’ 

He blushed to his ears and said: ‘‘ Just as you 
wish.’’ 

She rose early the. next morning at seven, and 
as he looked surprised: ‘‘ Aren’t we going to see 
your child? You promised to yesterday. Will it 
have disappeared to-day, perchance? ’’ 

He jumped out of bed suddenly: ‘‘It isn’t a 
child we’re going to see, but a doctor; and he’ll tell 
you a few things.’’ 

She answered, like a woman who felt sure of her- 
self: ‘‘ Very well.’’ 

Cachelin was to say at the office that Lesable 
was ill; and the couple went to the doctor’s. 

They were ushered into a salon decorated in 
white and gold, that looked bare and uninhabited 
despite its numerous chairs. They sat down. Le- 
sable was bashful, deeply moved, and nervous. When 
it was their turn, they penetrated a sort of luxu- 
rious office and were greeted by a short, stout man, 
ceremonious and cold. 
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He waited for the exposition of their case; but 
Lesable could not muster up enough courage to say 
anything. His wife then took the matter in hand 
and said in a tranquil manner: ‘‘ We came to see 
you because we are unable to have children. A 
large fortune depends upon this, too.’’ 

The consultation was long, minute, and painful. 
Cora alone seemed unembarrassed and submitted to 
the examination like one sustained by a high moral 
purpose. 

After studying them both for about two hours 
the doctor did not commit himself. 

‘“T see nothing abnormal,’’ said he, ‘‘ nor even 
anything special. Such cases are frequent. Human 
bodies are like the human character. When we see 
so many couples separated by incompatibility of 
temper, it ought not to be surprising that others 
can be sterile through physical incompatibility. 
Madame seems to me to be remarkably well fitted 
for the offices of maternity. Monsieur, on his side, 
although normal in every respect, appears a little 
weakened; perhaps it is the consequence of his great 
desire to become a father. Will you permit me to 
make an auscultation? ”’ 

Lesable, worried, took off his waistcoat; the doc- 
tor kept his ear for a long while on the thorax and 
the back of the employee, then he tapped him all 
over the back and stomach. 

He found a slight disposition to heart trouble 
and even to consumption. 

‘‘ You must take care of yourself, Monsieur, and 
seriously, too. It’s due to an anemic condition, and 
comes from exhaustion. Those little accidents if 
not treated soon become serious and incurable, too.’’ 

Lesable became white from anguish and asked 
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for a prescription. He was ordered a very com- 
plicated régime—iron, rare meat, consommé, and a 
sojourn in the country during the summer. Then 
the doctor gave them advice for the time when he 
should be in better health. He gave them an insight 
into the secrets and tricks usually resorted to suc- 
cessfully in cases like theirs. 

The consultation cost forty francs. 

When they were in the street Cora said, angrily 
looking toward the future: ‘‘ Well, I’m well 
mated! ”’ 

He was silent. He was a prey to all sorts of 
fears, and weighed each word the doctor had said. 
Had the latter not deceived him? Had he perceived 
that there was no hope for him? He did not care a 
fig for the heritage and the child! His life was in 
danger! 

He thought he heard a whistling sound in his 
lungs and his heart beat furiously. As they crossed 
the Tuileries garden, he became weak and wanted 
to sit down. His wife stood up beside him to hu- 
miliate him all the more. He breathed heavily, ex- 
aggerating the abnormal manner of breathing due 
to his emotions; he even counted the beats of his 
pulse. 

Cora stamped with impatience and said: ‘‘ Are 
you ever going to stop this farce? Are you 
ready? ’’ He rose as would have done some perse- 
cuted victim and continued his way without say- 
ing a word. 

When Cachelin learned the result of the con- 
sultation, his wrath was beyond control. He 
bawled: ‘‘ Well, that’s too much! We’re beauti- 
fully fixed now! ’’ And he looked at his son-in-law 
as if he was going to devour him. 
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Lesable did not pay attention to them; he was 
preoccupied with his health only. They could shout, 
ee what he was worried about was his health, his 
ife. 

He had his various prescriptions placed near | 
him at the table, and he took his medicine faithfully, 
amid the smiles of his wife and the loud sneering 
laughter of his father-in-law. He was constantly 
looking at his reflection in the mirror, timing the 
beats of his pulse, and even had a bed set up for 
him in a dark room, so as not to be in carnal contact 
with his wife. 

He experienced now for his wife a sort of 
appeased hatred, mingled with contempt and dis- 
gust. All women at present appeared to him in the 
light of dangerous beasts, monsters, whose mission 
was to destroy men; and he no longer thought of 
Aunt Charlotte’s will except as one recalls an acci- 
dent that might have proved fatal. 

Some months passed. Only a year was left be- 
fore the fatal term. 

Cachelin had hung up in the dining-room a huge 
calendar from which he tore a number each day; 
and, raging at his helplessness, in despair at feel- 
ing that this fortune was slipping out of his hands, 
furious at the thought that he would have to keep 
up his drudgery and then retire on two thousand 
francs a year, he gave vent to his feelings, which 
were not far from exciting him to the wildest and 
most violent acts. 

He could not see Lesable without wishing to 
crush, smother, and trample upon him. His hatred 
was beyond measure. Every time his son-in-law 
opened the door it seemed to him that a thief was 
entering the house—a thief who had robbed him of 
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a sacred family inheritance. He hated him worse 
than a mortal enemy, despising him for his weak- 
ness, above all for his cowardice, since he had 
given up the fight upon which all their hopes de- 
pended, for fear of his health. 

Lesable lived as completely apart from his wife 
as if no tie united them. He never approached or 
touched her, avoided her look as much through 
shame as through fear. 

Cachelin asked his daughter every day: 

‘¢ Well, did your husband make up his mind? ’”’ 

She answered: ‘‘ No, father.’’ 

Every evening, at table, the family quarrels be- 
came more bitter. Cachelin repeated constantly: 
‘¢ When a man is not a man, it would be fairer for 
him to give up his place to another.’’ 

And Cora added: ‘‘ The fact is that certain 
people are of no use; they are simply burdens.’’ 

Lesable absorbed his prescriptions and made 
no reply. One day his father-in-law said: ‘‘ If you 
do not pick up soon I know what my daughter will 
do.”’ 

The son-in-law raised his eyes, foreseeing some 
new outrage. Cachelin went on: ‘‘ She’ll take 
some one else. And you are mighty lucky she hasn’t 
done so already. When one has married a titmouse 
everything is excusable.”’ 

Lesable became livid and answered: ‘‘ Do not 
let me stand in the way of her following your good 
advice.’’ 

Cora turned her eyes away. And Cachelin re- 
mained somewhat confused, for he readily saw that 
he had gone a little too far. 
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PART VI 


At the ministry the two men seemed to live on 
fairly agreeable terms. They had tacitly agreed, 
no doubt, to keep their discord secret. They ad- 
dressed each other as ‘‘ my dear Cachelin ’’—‘‘ my 
dear Lesable’’—and even pretended to joke to- 
gether, to live happily and contented with their life 
in common. 

Lesable and Maze were very polite and tactful 
toward one another, like two men who had almost 
had a fight. The duel they had escaped established 
between them very exaggerated polite relations, a 
certain mutual esteem, and, perhaps, too, a secret 
desire for a reconciliation, for fear of some re- 
newal of the affair. People observed them and 
admired them for their very refined and reserved 
attitude toward one another. 

They bowed to each other in a very dignified 
manner. 

But they did not speak. Neither cared to be the 
first to do so. 

But one day Lesable was in a hurry and involun- 
tarily rushed into some one coming from an op- 
posite direction. It was Maze. The former imme- 
diately inquired, with anxiety: ‘‘ Did I hurt you? ’”’ 

The other answered: ‘‘ Not at all.”’ 

Ever since that they deemed it proper to ex- 
change a few words whenever they met. They now 
vied with each other in courtesy and eagerness to 
oblige one another. This gave rise to an intimacy 
which was only tempered by a certain reserve, such 
as exists between people who have been mis- 
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taken in one another; and soon a comradeship was 
established. 

And they would frequently gossip together in 
the order clerk’s office. Lesable had cast aside his 
haughty airs, and Maze no longer flaunted his so- 
cial successes; Cachelin joined in their conversa- 


' tion, apparently highly pleased with their renewal 


of friendship. Sometimes, after the handsome clerk 
had left the room, he would say to his son-in-law: 
‘‘ That’s a fine-looking chap.”’ 

One morning, while they were all four in the 
order clerk’s room, for Savon never left his copy- 
ing, the latter’s chair, whose legs had been sawed, 
collapsed under him, and the poor fellow rolled on 
the floor uttering cries of affright. 

The other three sprang to his assistance. He 
attributed this mishap to the machinations of the 
Communists, and Maze insisted upon seeing the 
wounded part. Cachelin and he wanted to undress 
the old man, to dress the wound they said. But he 
made a desperate resistance, vociferating that he 
was unhurt. 

When the general mirth had settled down, Cach- 
elin said: ‘‘ Say, Maze, why don’t you come to 
dine with us some Sunday, now that we’re good 
friends? We should be pleased. Will you? ’’ 

Lesable added his entreaty, but more coldly than 
his father-in-law: ‘‘ Do come, we should be so 
pleased.’’ 

Maze hesitated, embarrassed by all the rumors 
which had been spread about, the remembrance of 
which made him smile even now. 

Cachelin urged him: ‘‘ Do you accept? ”’ 
‘< Yes, I accept! ”’ 
When her father announced: ‘‘ Monsieur Maze 
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is to dine with us Sunday,’’ Cora was surprised 
and could only stammer: ‘‘ Monsieur Maze? In- 
deed! ’’ 

She blushed very deeply, almost unconsciously. 
She had heard so much said of him, of his man- 
ners, his successes, because he was reputed to be 
quite irresistible with the women, that she had long 
felt a desire to know him. 

Cachelin said, rubbing his hands: ‘‘ You'll see 
what a fine-looking, stalwart fellow he is. He’s not 
like your husband! ”’ 

She remained silent, a little confused, as if they 
guessed that she had dreamed of him. 

The dinner was very carefully prepared, as much 
so as the first one for Lesable formerly. Cachelin 
discussed the dishes, wishing to have everything 
flawless, and he seemed gayer, reassured by some 
secret and sure hope, just as if a certain confidence, 
still undetermined and vague, had filled his heart all 
of a sudden. 

Cachelin spent that Sunday morning in keeping 
an eye on the preparations for the dinner, while 
Lesable was working at some urgent affair, whose 
papers he had brought home the night before. It 
was the first week of November, and the new year 
was at hand. 

At seven o’clock Maze put in an appearance in 
the best of spirits. He entered quite familiarly and 
offered Cora a huge bouquet, which he accompanied 
with a compliment. He spoke with the easy man- 
ner of a man of the world: ‘‘ It seems to me that 
I know you a little, and that my acquaintance dates 
back to your young girlhood, for I have heard much 
about you for many years.’’ 

Cachelin, perceiving the flowers, said: ‘‘ That’s 
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quite refined.’’ And the daughter remembered that 
Lesable had not brought a bouquet on the occasion 
of his first visit. The handsome clerk laughed heart- 
ily as if among old friends, and bestowed upon Cora 
the most delicate compliments, which brought the 
color to her cheeks. 

He thought her most desirable. She found him 
quite seductive. When he was gone, Cachelin 
asked: ‘‘ Well, isn’t he fine? What a rascal! 
They say he’s a lady-killer.””’ — 

Cora was less expansive, but she acknowledged 
that he was agreeable, and not so much of a dandy 
as she had imagined. 

Lesable admitted that he had not judged Maze 
fairly at first. 

Maze returned a few times after that, and his 
visits soon became more and more frequent. Every- 
body liked him. Cora prepared his favorite dishes, 
and the three men became inseparable. The new 
friend procured the family press tickets for the 
different theaters. 

They walked home through the crowded streets 
to the Lesable home. Maze and Cora went ahead, 
keeping step, hip to hip, swinging with the same 
rhythm, like two creatures born to walk side by side 
in life. They spoke together in low tones and 
laughed softly; and the young woman would often 
glance back at her father and husband. 

Cachelin looked at the pair benevolently and 
often, without considering he was talking to his 
son-in-law, declared: ‘‘ They make a fine couple.’’ 
Lesable answered quietly: ‘‘ They’re of the same 
height.” He was happy now that his heart beat 
less fast, that he was not out of breath every time 
he ran, and that he was stronger all around; his 
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grudge against his father-in-law, whose coarse jokes 
had ceased, was also disappearing. 

On New Year’s Day he was promoted to the 
chief clerkship. He was so elated over it that he 
kissed his wife for the first time in six months. She 
was confused, as if he had done something im- 
proper; she looked at Maze, who had come to wish 
her a happy new year. The latter was also em- 
barrassed, and he looked out of the window, as one 
who did not wish to see. 

But Cachelin soon became irritated and ill-hu- 
mored again, and harassed his son-in-law with a 
renewal of his former coarse jokes. Sometimes he 
even attacked Maze, whom he rendered responsible 
for the catastrophe which hung over them and the 
inevitable date of which was rapidly approaching. 

March was there and all hope seemed to have 
vanished, for it would be three years this July since 
Aunt Charlotte’s death. 

Spring was early this year. Maze suggested 
that they all go to the country to pick violets. 

They took an early train and stopped at Maison- 
Laffitte. A winter breeze was blowing in between the 
bare twigs, but the green turf was spotted with 
white and blue flowers; and the fruit trees on the 
hillsides seemed garlanded with roses as their bare 
branches peered through the clustering bushes. 

The Seine, melancholy and muddy from the last 
rainfall, flowed in between its frost-bitten banks; 
and the whole country around scemed to have been 
steeped in a bath, and it exhaled a savor of sweet 
humidity under the warmth of the first days of 
spring. 

They wandered in the park. Cachelin was glum 
and more downcast than usual, as he thought bit- 
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terly of their future disaster. Lesable, morose also, 
was afraid of getting his feet wet, while Maze and 
Cora were gathering flowers for a bouquet. Cora 
for the past few days seemed to be suffering, pale 
and always tired. 

She was soon fatigued and requested to return 
for luncheon. They came upon a little restaurant 
near an old ruined mill, and the traditional repast 
of Parisians on a lark was soon served under a 
green arbor, on the wooden table covered with two 
napkins, right near the river. 

They had just had some fish and some roast 
beef when Cora hurriedly rose from the table and 
ran toward the river, holding her napkin over her 
mouth. 

Lesable asked anxiously: ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with her?’’ Maze was troubled, and answered 
blushingly: ‘‘ I am sure I don’t know .. . she 
was all right a little while ago! ”’ 

Cachelin stood there startled, holding his fork 
in his hand with a bit of salad fluttering on the end 
of it. 

He tried to catch sight of his daughter. Bend- 
ing a little to the side, he saw his daughter lean- 
ing against a tree. A suspicion shot through his 
mind; he faltered, staggered, and fell back on his 
chair, leaving the other two men more confused 
than before. He stared at them with an anxious 
eye, not daring to speak, wild with anguish and 
hope. 

A quarter of an hour went by in a very deep si- 
lence. And Cora came back slowly, slightly pale. 
No one questioned her in a decisive manner; each 
seemed to have a presentiment of a happy event, 
difficult to mention. Cachelin alone asked her: 
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‘* Are you better now?’’ She answered: ‘‘ Yes, 
but it wasn’t anything. Let us go home early; I 
have a headache.”’ 

And on the way back she took her husband’s 
arm as if to signify something mysterious which she 
dared not yet avow. 

Maze left them at the railroad station, saying 
he had to do a very important errand, which he 
had forgotten for a moment. 

As soon as Cachelin was alone with the couple 
he inquired: ‘‘ What was the matter with 
you? ”’ 

Cora did not reply at first; then after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she said: ‘‘ Nothing. Just a 
little heartburn.’’ 

She walked languidly with a smile upon her lips. 
Lesable was uncomfortable; his mind was ill at ease, 
haunted with confused and contradictory ideas, full 
of desire for luxury, of stifled wrath, of unspeak- 
able shame, of jealous cowardice—he kept quiet like 
a person half asleep who does not wish to see the 
sun pouring into the room and casting a ray on the 
bed. 

As soon as they were home, he retired. 

Then Cachelin put both hands on his daugh- 
ter’s shoulders and said: ‘‘ Tell me, are you en- 
ceinte? ’’ 

She stammered: ‘‘ Yes, I think so. For two 
months.’’ 

She was not through speaking before he was 
leaping with joy; and he began to dance around 
her. He lifted his leg in spite of his portly stomach 
and shook the whole floor. The furniture jostled, 
the glasses rattled on the buffet, and the lamp began 
to oscillate. 
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Then he caught his daughter in his arms and 
kissed her frantically and said to her: ‘‘ Well, 
you’ve succeeded. Did you tell your husband? ”’ 

She murmured timidly: ‘‘No ... I 


was waiting du 
But Cachelin said: ‘‘ Allright . . . it trou- 
Plos2vOur wo lel babelt.] 


He rushed into his son-in-law’s apartment. See- 
ing him enter, the other rose. But the father-in-law 
did not give him time to say a word: ‘‘ You know 
your wife is enceinte? ”’ 

The husband was dumfounded, and lost his com- 
posure: ‘‘ What, Cora? How? You say es 

‘““That’s what I say; do you hear? Oh, what 
luck! ’’ 

And he was overjoyed, shook hands with Le- 
sable, complimented him, as if to thank him. ‘‘ Ah, 
well! we’ve succeeded, after all. Just think, the 
money is ours!’’ He took him in his arms, in his 
joyous rapture. 

He shouted: ‘‘ More than a million! just think, 


over a million! ’’ He began to dance around again, 
but suddenly stopped to exclaim: ‘‘ Come on, she’s 
waiting for you. Come kiss her, at least!’’ And 


he rushed him off into Cora’s room. She was anx- 
ious and eager to listen to what was going on in the 
other room. 

As soon as she perceived her husband she stag- 
gered back, choked by a strong emotion. He stood 
there before her, pale and tortured. He looked like 
a judge and she like a culprit. 

Then he said: ‘‘ It seems you are in a delicate 
situation? ”’ 

She stammered: ‘‘ It looks so.’’ 

Her father brought their heads together, shout- 


. 
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ing: ‘‘ Kiss each other, for goodness’ sake! It’s 
certainly worth the trouble.’’ 

When he had let them go, he declared in his 
great joy: ‘‘ That game is won. Say, Lesable, 
we'll buy a country seat immediately, so you can 
recuperate there.’’ 

This startled Lesable. But the other continued: 
“* We’ll invite Torchebeuf with his wife, and as he 
is about at the end of his career, you may step into 
his shoes. It’s a beginning.’’ 

Lesable saw this, just as Cachelin was depicting 
it to him; he saw himself giving a reception to the 
chief in front of a beautiful white mansion on the 
banks of a river. He wore a panama and a white 
flannel suit. 

A certain warmth entered his heart at this new- 
born hope, and he was appeased, feeling much 
healthier, he thought, all of a sudden. 

He smiled quietly. 

Cachelin continued dreaming aloud: ‘‘ Who 
knows but we may become influential in the village? 
You may become deputy. At any rate, we’ll be able 
to hold receptions and invite our neighbors. You’ll 
have a horse and pony chaise to go to the station in 
every day.’’ 

Images of luxury, elegance, and comfort filled 
Lesable’s mind. The thought that he would be the 
rich man he had so often envied determined his 
satisfaction. He could not help saying: ‘‘ Ah, 
that’s delightful, really it is.’’ 

Cora, who saw he was won over, smiled in a 
contented and tender manner; and Cachelin, who 
saw the way clear to the million now, said: ‘‘ We 
must celebrate and dine at the restaurant.’’ 

They were slightly tipsy when they reached 
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home, and Lesable was unable to go to his dark 
bedchamber. He fell, perhaps by mistake, perhaps 
by a certain forgetfulness, into his wife’s bed. And 
the bed seemed to roll and pitch all night. He was 
even seasick. 

He was very much surprised on awakening to 
find Cora in his arms. 

She opened her eyes, smiled, and kissed him with 
a sudden impulse, full of affection and gratitude. 
Then she said tenderly: ‘‘ If you want to be very 
nice you won’t go to the ministry to-day. You 
needn’t be very exact now that we’re rich. And 
we’d go to the country, both of us, all alone.’’ 

He felt comfortable and happy in the warmth 
of the bed. He felt like staying there for a very 
long time, like doing nothing but live in this enchant- 
ing ease. A hitherto unknown need of laziness 
paralyzed him body and soul. One thought only 
haunted him agreeably: he was going to be rich, 
independent. 

But suddenly he was seized by a fearful doubt 
that came to him like a thunderbolt, and he replied: 
‘* Are you really enceinte? ”’ 

She reassured him on that score: ‘‘ Oh, yes! I 
am sure I am not mistaken.’’ 

He had to make sure for himself in order to be 
thoroughly convinced. Still, he declared: ‘‘ They 
may contest your right to the inheritance, because 
the child will not be born before the appointed 
date.’’ 

This supposition angered her. No, indeed; there 
would be no contesting after all her anxiety and 
worry. Not by any means. She was upset, indig- 
nant. 

‘* Let us go to the notary,’’ she said. 
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First, they decided to obtain a certificate from 
the doctor. They then returned to Doctor Lefilleul. 

He at once recognized them, and inquired: 
‘* Well, you succeeded? ”’ 

They both blushed, and Cora, losing a little of 
her .self-possession, stuttered: ‘‘I think so, Mon- 
sieur.’’ 

The doctor rubbed his hands, exclaiming: ‘‘ I 
knew it. I expected it. What I told you was right; 
it never fails, unless one of the parties is radically 
impotent. ’’ 

After the examination, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Hur- 
rah, it is true! ”’ 

He wrote on a sheet of paper the following 
words: ‘‘ I, the undersigned, doctor of medicine, 
graduate of the Faculty of Paris, certify that Ma- 
dame Léopold Lesable, née Cachelin, presents all 
the symptoms of pregnancy, dating from the neigh- 
borhood of three months.’’ 

Then, turning to Lesable, he said: ‘‘ What about 
yourself? How are your lungs and heart?’’ He 
found him perfectly sound now. 

They went away happy and contented, arm in 
arm. On the way to the notary’s, an idea struck 
him: ‘‘ Suppose you arrange your figure a little 
so that it will be more striking. He will not think 
we’re trying to gain time.’’ 

They went home and he undressed her to help 
her assume the proper deceptive proportions. He 
tried the scheme in ten different manners, each time 
inspecting his work from a distance to make sure 
it was just right in appearance. 

The notary received them with much kindness. 
He listened to their explanation, and ran over the 
certificate rapidly, while Lesable said: ‘‘ Besides, 
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you can readily see it yourself.’’ He was thor- 
oughly convinced upon looking at Cora’s figure. 

They anxiously waited for his answer; the man 
of law then declared: ‘‘ Certainly. As the child 
is living, it makes no difference whether it is actu- 
ally born or is about to be. We’ll then suspend the 
execution of the testament until the accouchement 
of Madame.’’ 

They kissed each other on the stairs, so vehe- 
ment was their joy. 


PART VII 


From the date of this happy discovery the three 
relatives lived in perfect harmony. They were joy- 
ous, kind, and tolerating. Cachelin had resumed 
his old joviality, and Cora overwhelmed her husband 
with kindness. Lesable himself seemed to be an- 
other man, always in good spirits, such as he had 
never been before. 

Maze came less often and no longer felt at home 
among them; he was still received politely, but with 
more reserve, for happiness is selfish and excludes 
strangers. 

Cachelin himself seemed to be secretly hostile 
to the handsome clerk whom he had a few months 
previous introduced with such enthusiasm. It was 
he who announced the great news to Maze. He said 
it almost brusquely: ‘‘ You know my daughter is 
enceinte! ’’ 

Maze feigned surprise, and replied: ‘‘ Well, 
you’re satisfied, then.’’ 

Cachelin answered: ‘‘ Of course,’’ and he no- 
ticed his colleague did not appear over elated. Men 
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do not care to see the women they love in this con- 
dition, whether it is due to themselves or not. 

Maze, however, dined there every Sunday even- 
ing. But the conversation lagged, although there 
had not been a sign of open antipathy between 
them; and this embarrassment increased as the 
weeks glided by. One evening, just after his de- 
parture, Cachelin exclaimed moodily: ‘‘ That fel- 
low is beginning to grate on my nerves! ’’ 

And Lesable joined in: ‘‘ The fact is that there 
is not much to him, when you know him well.’’? Cora 
lowered her eyes. She was now uncomfortable in 
his presence; he seemed to be ashamed before her, 
no longer smiled at her and offered theater tickets; 
in fact, it looked as if they could not bear this in- 
timacy which formerly had been so cordial, and it 
became an unutterable bore to all concerned. 

But one Thursday Cora kissed her husband’s 
whiskers more affectionately than usual as she 


whispered: ‘‘ You’re going to scold me, perhaps.’’ 
oe Why? ”? 
‘‘ Well. . . . Maze came to see me a little 


while ago, and as I do not wish to be gossiped 
about, I asked him never to come unless you were 
there. He was vexed.”’ 

Lesable asked in surprise: 

‘¢ What did he say? ”’ 

‘‘ Not much, but it didn’t suit me, so I told him 
to put an end to his visits entirely. You know that 
I did not introduce him here; it was you and father. 
So I was afraid you might not be pleased.”’ 

A grateful joy filled his heart: 

‘¢ You did right, and I thank you for it.’’ 

She added, to regulate the situation between 
the two men as she had planned it ahead of time: 
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‘¢ At the office you’ll act just the same as formerly; 
only he will not come here any more.”’ 

Lesable took his wife into his arms tenderly, and 
kissed her upon the cheeks and eyelids. He reiter- 
ated: ‘‘ You’re an angel!’’ He felt the child 
throbbing against him as he pressed her to his 
breast. 


PART VIII 


Nothing extraordinary took place until the date 
of her confinement. 

Cora gave birth to a little girl toward the last 
days of September. She was called Désirée; but as 
they were bent upon having an elaborate and 
solemn baptism, they decided to wait until they had 
purchased the country home they had dreamed so 
much about formerly. 

They chose it at Asnieres, on the hills that over- 
looked the Seine. 

Great events took place that winter. As soon 
as they had inherited the money Cachelin applied 
for and obtained his retirement. He spent his time 
carving wood, mostly covers of cigar boxes, with 
the aid of a scroll-saw. He insisted upon showing 
his work to every one, and expected it to be highly 
admired. 

In his admiration for his own work, he would 
exclaim: ‘*‘ What astonishing things can be done! ”’ 

The assistant chief, M. Rabout, was dead, so 
Lesable fulfilled the duties of his place, without 
holding the title as yet, because the requisite time 
had not elapsed since his last promotion. 

Cora had become another woman, more reserved 
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and more elegant, having instinctively divined all 
the transformations which wealth imposes. 

On New Year’s Day she made a visit to the 
chief’s wife, and was so charming and seductive in 
asking her to be the godmother of her child that 
Madame Torchebeuf accepted. Cachelin was to be 
godfather. 

The ceremony took place on a splendid Sunday 
in June. All the employees of the bureau were in- 
vited, except the handsome Maze, who was very 
reserved at present. 

At nine o’clock Lesable was at the station wait- 
ing for his principal guest, while a groom, in a 
livery with great gilt buttons, was holding the bridle 
of a plump pony in front of a brand-new carriage. 

Monsieur Torchebeuf alighted from a first-class 
coach, with his wife dressed up in a stunning fash- 
ion, while Pitolet and Boissel came cut of a com- 
partment of a second-class coach. They did not 
dare invite Father Savon, but it had been arranged 
that he would be met as if by chance and invited 
with the consent of the chief. 

Lesable ran over to his superior, who was ap- 
proaching, looking very small in a frock-coat upon 
the lapel of which shone a decoration like a large 
red rose in full bloom. His enormous head, sur- 
mounted by a large-brimmed hat, made him look 
like a phenomenon; and his wife, by raising her- 
self ever so little on the tip of her toes, could look 
over his head. 

Léopold was radiant, constantly thanking and 
bowing to his guests. Then he rushed to his co)- 
leagues, begging to be excused for not taking them 
over in his carriage, as it was too small, and he di- 
rected: ‘‘ Follow the quay, and you'll strike the 
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Villa Désirée, the fourth after the turn of the road. 
That’s my villa.’ 

And, jumping into the carriage, he seized the 
reins and drove off, while the groom leaped lightly 
on the back seat. 

The ceremony went on very smoothly. Then 
they had luncheon. Each guest found a present 
under his napkin, in proportion to his importance. 
The godmother received a bracelet of solid gold; 
her husband, a stick-pin with a ruby in it; Boissel, a 
portfolio of Russian leather; and Pitolet, a meer- 
schaum pipe. It was Désirée’s present to her new 
friends, they said. 

Madame Torchebeuf blushed with pleasure and 
confusion and put on the brilliant circle, while the 
chief, who wore a bow tie, stuck the pin under his 
decoration, like another one of inferior order. 

Through the window a large ribbon-like river 
could be seen plainly, as it wended its way to 
Suresnes. The sun fell upon the water, making it 
look like an enflamed river. The repast at first was 
solemn, owing to the presence of Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Torchebeuf. Then a little gayety crept in. 
Cachelin risked a few of his coarse jokes; now that 
he was rich every one thought them proper and 
laughed. 

Pitolet and Boissel could not have proffered 
them, for, on their part, they would have been 
deemed shocking. 

At dessert the child was brought in to be kissed 
by every one. Submerged in a labyrinth of laces, it 
looked at the people with its wide blue eyes, vague 
and thoughtless, and it turned its large head, in 
which a beginning of attention could already be dis- 
tinguished. 
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Pitolet, in the confusion of the voices, whis- 
pered into Boissel’s ear: ‘‘ It looks like a Mazette.’’ 
F The word went around the ministry the next 

ay. 

It was now about two. Cachelin proposed to do 
the honors of the place and then take them for a 
walk on the banks of the Seine. 

Then it was a procession through the house, from 
the garret to the cellar; next it was a skirmish from 
tree to tree, plant to plant, and they disbanded for 
the promenade. 

Cachelin, somewhat held back and intimidated 
by the presence of the ladies, drew Boissel and 
Pitolet into a café on the bank of the river, while 
Mesdames Torchebeuf and Lesable, with their hus- 
bands, walked on the other bank, away from the 
noisy Sunday crowd. They walked slowly, with 
their husbands following them, talking about the 
affairs of the ministry. 

On the river boats glided by, pushed along by 
vigorous strokes of young men’s strong arms. The 
women steered, protected from the sun by silk para- 
sols of different colors. Shouts, calls, and curses 
were exchanged from one boat to another; a distant 
clamor of human voices, confused and drawling, in- 
dicated that somewhere around a joyous crowd was 
swarming. 

Fishing lines were strewed along the banks, 
while almost naked swimmers were diving from 
heavy boats into the river. 

Madame Torchebeuf looked upon the scene with 
evident surprise. Cora said: ‘‘ That is the way it 
is every Sunday. It spoils the charm for me.’’ 

A canoe came up slowly. Two women were 
rowing, with two men lying in the bottom of the 
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boat. One of them shouted: ‘‘ See here, honest 
women! I have a man to sell, cheap. Do you want 
him? ”’ 

Cora turned her head away contemptuously, 
saying to her guest: ‘‘ Let us go elsewhere; these 
women are too infamous! ’’ 

And they went away. Monsieur Torchebeuf was 
saying: ‘‘ It’s sure. On the first day of the year. 
The director promised me to do it.’’ 

Lesable was saying: ‘‘ Oh, I don’t know how to 
thank you, dear master.’’ 

When they arrived at the house they found 
Cachelin, Boissel, and Pitolet laughing to tears al- 
most, and carrying Old Man Savon, whom they had 
met with a woman, they said. 

The old fellow was protesting: ‘‘ That’s not 
true. No, it is not. That’s not right to do that, 
Monsieur Cachelin; no, it is not! ’’ 

And Cachelin laughed very loud: ‘‘ Oh, you 
rascal! You called her your little duckling. We’ve 
got you, you bad old boy.”’ 

The ladies themselves smiled at his discomfiture. 

Cachelin exclaimed: ‘‘ With Monsieur Torche- 
beuf’s permission we’ll keep him prisoner for din- 
ner? ’’ 

The chief kindly consented. And the joke was 
kept up about the abandoned lady, much to Savon’s 
bashful grief. He was upset about this farce. 

This furnished the conversation for the whole 
evening. 

Cora and Madame Torchebeuf watched the sun- 
set. The sun threw purple reflections among the 
leaves. Not the slightest breeze moved the 
branches ; a serene calmness pervaded all and every- 
thing. 
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A few boats passed by now and then. 

Cora asked: ‘‘It is said that the poor Savon 
married a wretch of a woman? ”’ 

Madame Torchebeuf, well informed on all sub- 
jects, volunteered: ‘‘ Yes, an orphan, far too young 
for him, who left him for a younger worthless fel- 
low.’’ The stout lady added: ‘‘ I say he is no good, 
and yet I have no proof of it. They say it was a 
love match; at all events, Savon himself is not se- 
ductive.’’ 

Madame Lesable replied: ‘‘ That is not an ex- 
cuse. Our neighbor, Monsieur Barbon, is in the 
same boat. His wife fell in love with a painter and 
ran away with him. I don’t know how a woman can 
lower herself to that extent. Women of that kind 
should suffer a special punishment for bringing 
such shame on a family.’’ 

At the other side of the alley Désirée appeared, 
earried by her nurse. The child was approaching 
the two women, all pink in the reddish-gold tint of 
the evening. It stared at the fiery sky with the 
same calm, serene look that it cast upon the people 
around it. 

All the men approached her; and Cachelin took 
his granddaughter in his arms and elevated her as 
if he were about to send her into the heavens. Her 
profile could be seen against the brilliant back- 
ground, while her long skirts hung almost to the 
ground. 

The grandfather exclaimed: ‘‘ That’s the only 
true happiness, old Savon, isn’t it? ”’ 

The old man did not answer, having nothing to 
say or else too much to think about. 

A servant opened the door and announced: 

‘* Madame is served.’’ 


THE TRIP OF LE HORLA 


<a N the morning of July 8th I received 
‘| the following telegram: ‘‘ Fine day. 
Always my predictions. Belgium 
boundary line. Material and person- 
nel left at noon for the social seat. 
s Beginning of maneuvers at three. 
Therefore I will wait for you at the works from five 
o’clock on. ‘< Jovis.”’ 


At five o’clock sharp I entered the works of La 
Villette. It might be said that these were the colos- 
sal ruins of an old town inhabited by Cyclops, eut by 
enormous and dark avenues in the middle of heavy 
gasometers standing one behind another, like mon- 
strous columns, unequally high and, undoubtedly, in 
the past, some tremendous iron building. 

The balloon was lying in the courtyard and had 
the appearance of a cake made of yellow cloth, flat- 
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tened on the ground under a rope. That is called 
placing a balloon in a sweep-net, and, in fact, it 
appeared like an enormous fish. 

Two or three hundred people were looking at 
it, sitting or standing, and some were examining 
the basket, a nice little square basket for a human 
cargo, bearing on its side in gold letters on a ma- 
hogany plate the words: Le Horla. 

Suddenly the people began to stand back, for 
the gas was beginning to enter the big balloon 
through a long tube of yellow cloth, which lay on 
the soil, undulating like an enormous worm. 
But another thought, another image, monopolized 
eyes and brain. It is thus that nature itself nour- 
ishes beings from their birth. The creature that 
will rise soon begins to move, and the attendants of 
Captain Jovis, as Le Horla grew larger, spread and 
put in place the net which covers it, so that the pres- 
sure will be regular and equally distributed at every 
point. 

The operation is very delicate and very im- 
portant, for the resistance of the cotton cloth of 
which the balloon is made is figured not in propor- 
tion to the contact surface of this cloth with the net, 
but in proportion to the links of the basket. 

Le Horla, moreover, has been designed by M. 
Mallet, constructed under his own eyes and made by 
himself. Everything had been made in the shops 
of M. Jovis, and nothing was bought from outsiders. 

We must add that everything was new in this 
balloon, from the varnish to the valve, those two 
essential parts of a balloon. Both must render the 
cloth gas-proof, as the sides of a ship are water- 
proof. The old varnishes, made with a base of 
linseed oil, sometimes fermented and thus burned 
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the cloth, which in a short time would tear like a 
piece of paper. 

The valves offer the danger of closing hermetic- 
ally or imperfectly after being opened. The fall of 
M. L’Hoste in the open sea during the night proved 
the imperfection of the old system. 

The two discoveries of Captain Jovis, the var- 
nish principally, are of inestimable value in the art 
of ballooning. 

The crowd has begun to talk, and some men, who 
appear to be specialists, affirm with authority that 
we shall alight before the fortifications. Several 
other things have been criticised in this novel type 
of balloon, with which we are about to experiment 
with so much pleasure and success. 

It grows slowly but surely. Some small holes 
and scratches made in transit have been discovered, 
and we cover them and plug them with a little piece 
of paper applied on the cloth while wet. This 
method of repairing alarms and mystifies the pub- 
he. 

While Captain Jovis and his assistants are busy 
with the last details, the travelers go to dine in the 
canteen of the gas-works, according to the estab- 
lished custom. 

When we come out again the balloon is balanc- 
ing, enormous and transparent, a prodigious golden 
fruit, a fantastic pear which has ripened, covered 
by the last rays of the setting sun. Now the basket 
is attached, the barometers are brought, the fog- 
horn, which we will blow to our hearts’ content, is 
also brought, and the two trumpets, the eatables, 
the overcoats and raincoats, all the little material 
that will go with the men in that flying basket. 

As the wind pushes the balloon against the gaso- 
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meters, it is necessary, several times, to steady it 
to avoid an accident at the start. 

Captain Jovis now is ready and calls all the 
passengers. 

Lieutenant Mallet jumps aboard, climbing first 
on the aerial net between the basket and the balloon, 
from which he will watch during the night the move- 
ment of Le Horla across the skies, as the officer on 
watch, standing on starboard, watches the course of 
a ship. 

M. Etienne Beer gets in after him, then comes 
M. Paul Bessand, then M. Patrice Eyries, and I got 
in last. 

But the basket is too heavy for the balloon, con- 
sidering the long trip to be taken, and M. Eyries 
must quit his place, not without great regret. 

M. Joliet, standing erect on the edge of the 
basket, begs the ladies, in very gallant terms, to 
stand aside a little, for he is afraid he might throw 
sand on their hats in rising; then he orders: ‘‘ Let 
it go,’’ and, cutting with one stroke of his knife the 
ropes that hold the balloon to the ground, he gives 
Le Horla its liberty. 

In one second we fly skyward. Nothing can be 
heard; we float, we rise, we fly, we glide. Our 
friends shout with glee and applaud, but we hardly 
hear them, we hardly see them. We are already 
so far, so high! What? Are we really leaving those 
people down there? Is that possible? Paris is 
readily seen now, stretching under us, like a dark 
spot, almost blue, cut by its streets, from which 
spring now and then domes, towers, steeples, then 
the plains, the soil, which is cut by long lines, thin 
and white in the middle of green fields, a green 
shading of a darker hue, and woods almost black. 
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The Seine appears like a coiled snake, asleep, of 
which we see neither head nor tail; it crosses Paris, 
and the entire field resembles an immense basin of 
prairies and forests dotted here and there by moun- 
tains, hardly visible in the horizon. 

The sun, which we cannot see any more, spreads 
its rays as if it were about to rise again, and our 
balloon seems to be lighted; it must appear like a 
star to the people who are looking up. M. Mallet 
every second throws a cigarette paper into space 
and says quietly: ‘‘ We are rising, always rising; ”’ 
while Captain Jovis, radiant with joy, rubs his 
hands together and repeats: ‘‘ Eh? this varnish? 
Isn’t it good? ”’ 

In fact, we can see whether we are rising or 
sinking only by throwing a cigarette paper out of 
the basket now and then. If this paper appears to 
fall down like a stone, it means that the balloon is 
rising; if it appears to shoot skyward the balloon is 
descending. 

The two barometers mark about five hundred 
meters, and we regard with enthusiastic admiration 
the land we are leaving, to which we are not at- 
tached any more; it appears like a geographical 
map painted here and there, as if it were a plan 
of a province. All its noise, however, rises to our 
ears very distinctly, easily recognizable. We hear 
the sound of the wheels rolling in the streets, the 
snap of a whip, the cries of drivers, the rolling and 
whistling of trains, and the laughter of small boys 
running after one another. Every time we pass 
over a village, the noise made by the street urchins 
is the dominant note, and rises skyward with a won- 
derful clarity. Some men are calling us; the loeomo- 
tives whistle; we answer with the fog-horn, which 
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emits plaintive groans, loud and fearfully shrill, 
resembling the voice of a fantastic being wander- 
ing over the world. 

We perceive some lights here and there, some 
isolated fire in the farms, and a line of gas-lamps 
appearing like fantastic beings in the towns. We 
are going toward the northwest, after roaming for 
some time over the little lake of D’Enghien. Now 
we see a river; it is the Oise, and we begin to argue 
about the exact spot we are passing. Is that town 
Creil or Pontoise—the one with so many lights? But 
if we were over Pontoise we could see the junction 
of the Seine and the Oise; and that enormous fire 
to the left, isn’t it the high furnaces of Montataire? 
Then we are over Creil. The view is superb; it is 
dark on the ground, but we are still in the light, and 
it is now past ten o’clock. Now we begin to hear 
some slight noises from the fields, above all the dou- 
ble whistle of the quail, then the mewing of cats and 
the barking of dogs. Surely, the dogs have scented 
the balloon, they have seen it, and have given the 
alarm. We can hear them barking all over the plain 
and making the identical noise they make when bay- 
ing the moon. The cows also seem to wake up in 
the barns, for we can hear them lowing; but all the 
beasts are scared and moved before the aerial mon- 
ster that is passing. 

The delicious odors of the soil rise toward us, 
odors of hay, of flowers, of green and wet prairies, 
perfuming the air—a light air, in fact, so light, so 
sweet, so delightful, that I realize I never was so 
fortunate as to breathe before. A profound sense of 
well-being, unknown to me heretofore, took hold of 
me, a well-being of the body and of the spirit, com- 
posed of nonchalance, of infinite rest, of forgetful- 
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ness, of indifference to everything, and of the novel 
sensation of traversing space without feeling the ef- 
fects which render unbearable the rocking of the bal- 
loon, without noise, without starts, and without 
trepidations. 

We are now rising, now descending. Minute 
after minute Lieutenant Mallet, suspended in his 
cobweb of cloth, says to Captain Jovis: ‘‘ We are 
descending; throw down half a handful.’’ And the 
Captain, who is talking and laughing with us, with 
a bag of ballast between his legs, takes a handful 
of sand out of the bag and throws it overboard. 

Nothing is more amusing, more delicate, more 
interesting than the maneuvering of a balloon. It 
is an enormous toy, free and docile, which obeys 
with a surprising sensibility, but it is also, and be- 
fore all, the slave of the wind, which we cannot 
control. A pinch of sand, half a sheet of paper, 
one or two drops of water, the bones of a chicken 
which we had just eaten, thrown overboard, make 
it go up quickly. 

From the river or the woods we are traversing 
emanates a very cold and damp air, which makes the 
balloon descend two hundred meters. It maintains 
the same altitude when passing over fields of ripe 
corn, and it rises when passing over towns. 

The earth sleeps now, or, rather, men sleep on 
the earth, for the beasts awakened by the sight of 
our balloon announce our approach everywhere. 
Now and then the rolling of a train or the whistling 
of a locomotive is plainly distinguishable. We 
sound our fog-horn as we pass over the inhabited 
places; and the peasants, terrified in their beds, 
must tremble and ask themselves if this is dooms- 
day. 
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A strong and continuous odor of gas can be 
plainly observed. We must have encountered a cur- 
rent of warm air, and the balloon swells up, losing 
its invisible blood by the escape-valve, which is 
called the appendix, and which closes of itself as 
soon as the expansion ceases. 

We are rising. The earth no longer returns the 
echo of our trumpets; we have risen almost two 
thousand feet. It is not light enough for us to be 
able to consult the instruments; we only know that 
the rice-paper falls from us like dead butterflies, 
that we are rising, always rising. We can no longer 
see the earth; a light mist separates us from it; and 
above our head twinkles a world of stars. 

A silvery light appears before us and makes the 
sky turn pale; suddenly the moon appears, as if it 
were rising from unknown depths behind the horizon 
below us. It seems to be coming from below, while 
we are looking down upon it from a great height, 
leaning on the edge of our basket like an audience 
on a baleony. Clear and round, it emerges from the 
clouds and slowly rises in the sky. 

The earth no longer seems to exist; it is bathed 
in milky vapors that resemble a sea. We are now 
alone in space with the moon, which looks like an- 
other balloon traveling opposite us; and our balloon, 
which shines in the air, appears like another, larger 
moon, a world wandering in the sky amid the stars, 
through infinity. We no longer speak, think, or 
live; we float along through space in delicious in- 
ertia. The air which is carrying us has made of us 
all beings which resemble it, silent, joyous, and mad, 
intoxicated by this strange flight, peculiarly alert, 
although motionless. One can no longer feel flesh 
nor blood; the heart seems to have ceased beating; 
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we have become something inexpressible, birds who 
do not even have to flap their wings. 

All memory has disappeared from our minds, 
all trouble from our thoughts; we have no more re- 
grets, plans, nor hopes. We look, we feel, we wildly 
enjoy this fantastic journey; nothing in the sky but 
the moon and ourselves! We are a wandering, 
traveling world, like our sisters, the planets; and 
this little world carries five men who have left the 
earth and who have almost forgotten it. We can 
now see as plainly as in daylight; we look at each 
other, surprised at this clearness, for we have noth- 
ing to look at but ourselves and a few silvery clouds 
floating below us. The barometers mark twelve hun- 
dred meters, then thirteen, fourteen, fifteen hun- 
dred; and the little rice-papers still fall about us. 

Captain Jovis claims that the moon has often 
made balloons act thus, and that the upward jour- 
ney will continue. 

We are now at two thousand meters; we go up 
to two thousand three hundred and fifty; then the 
balloon stops. We blow the siren and are surprised 
that no one answers us from the stars. 

We are now going down rapidly. M. Mallet 
keeps crying: ‘‘ Throw out more ballast! Throw out 
more ballast! ’’ And the sand and stones that we 
throw over come back into our faces, as if they were 


going up, thrown from below toward the stars, our > 


fall is so rapid. 

Here is the earth! Where are we? It is now past 
midnight, and we are crossing a broad, dry, well- 
Sees country, with many roads and well popu- 
ated. 

To the right is a large city, and farther away to 
the left is another. But suddenly from the earth 
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appears a bright fairy light; it disappears, reap- 
pears, and once more disappears. Jovis, intoxicated 
by space, exclaims: ‘‘ Look, look at this phe- 
nomenon of the moon in the water. One can see 
nothing more beautiful at night! ’’ 

Nothing indeed can give one an idea of the won- 
derful brightness of these spots of light which are 
not fire, which do not look like reflections, which ap- 
pear quickly here or there and immediately go out 
again. These shining lights appear on the wind- 
ing rivers at every turn, but one hardly has time to 
see them as the balloon passes as quickly as the 
wind. 

We are now quite near the earth, and Beer ex- 
claims: ‘‘ Look at that! What is that running over 
there in the fields? Isn’t it a dog? ’’ Indeed, some- 
thing is running along the ground with great speed, 
and this something seems to jump over ditches, 
roads, trees with such ease that we could not under- 
stand what it could be. The Captain laughed: ‘‘ It 
is the shadow of our balloon. It will grow as we 
descend.”’ 

I distinctly hear the great noise of a foundry 
in the distance. And, according to the polar star, 
which we have been observing all night, and which 
I have so often watched and consulted from the 
bridge of my little yacht on the Mediterranean, we 
are heading straight for Belgium. 

Our siren and our two horns are continually 
ealling. A few cries from some truck-driver or be- 
lated reveler answer us. We bellow: ‘‘ Where are 
we?’’ But the balloon is going so rapidly that the 
bewildered man has not even time to answer us. 
The growing shadow of Le Horla, as large as a 
child’s ball, is fleeing before us over the fields, roads 
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and woods. It goes along steadily, preceding us 
by about a quarter of a mile; and new I am leaning 
out of the basket, listening to the great noise the 
wind makes in the trees and in the harvests. I say 
to Captain Jovis: ‘‘ How the wind blows! ”’ 

He answers: ‘‘ No, those are probably water- 
falls.’’ I insist, sure of myself, as I well know the 
sound of the wind, from hearing it so often whistle 
through my rigging. Then Jovis nudges me; he 
fears to frighten his happy and calm passengers, 
for he knows full well that a storm is pursuing 
us. 

At last a man manages to understand us; he an- 
swers: ‘‘ North!’’ We get the same reply from 
another. 

Suddenly the lights of a town, which seems to 
be of considerable size, appear before us. Perhaps 
it is Lille. As we approach it, such a wonderful 
flow of fire appears below us that I think myself 
transported into some fairyland where precious 
stones are manufactured for giants. 

It seems that it is a brick factory. Here are 
others, two, three. The fusing material bubbles, 
sparkles, throws out blue, red, yellow, green sparks, 
reflections from giant diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
turquoises, sapphires, topazes. And near there great 
foundries are roaring like apocalyptic lions; high 
chimneys belch forth their clouds of smoke and 
flame, and we can hear the noise of metal striking 
against metal. 

‘< Where are we? ’’ 

The voice of some joker, or of some one mad- 
dened by fear, answers: ‘‘ In a balloon! ”’ 

‘¢ Where are we? ’’ 

SAG Tiallet?? 


ae) 
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We have not been mistaken. We are already 
ou! of sight of the town, and we see Roubaix to 
the right, then some well-cultivated, regular fields, 
of different colors according to the crops, some 
yellow, some gray or brown. But the clouds are 
gathering behind us, hiding the moon, whereas to- 
ward the east the sky is growing lighter, becoming 
a clear blue tinged with red. It is dawn. It grows 
rapidly, now showing us all the little details of the 
earth, the trains, the brooks, the cows, the goats. 
And all that passes below us with a surprising 
speed. One hardly has time to notice that other 
fields, other meadows, other houses have already 
disappeared. Cocks are crowing, but the voice of 
ducks drowns everything. One might think the world 
to be peopled, covered with them, they make so 
much noise. 

The early rising peasants are waving their arms 
and crying to us: ‘‘ Let yourselves drop!’’ But 
we go along steadily, neither rising nor falling, lean- 
ing over the edge of the basket and watching the 
world fleeing under our feet. 

Jovis sights another city far off in the distance. 
It approaches; everywhere are old church spires. 
They are delightful, seen thus from above. Where 
are we? Is this Courtrai? Is it Ghent? 

We are already very near it, and we see that it 
is surrounded by water and crossed in every direc- 
tion by canals. One might think it a Venice of the 
north. Just as we are passing so near to a church 
tower that our long guy-rope almost touches it, the 
chimes begin to ring three o’clock. The sweet, clear 
sounds rise to us from this frail roof which we have 
almost touched in our wandering course. It is a 
charming greeting, a friendly welcome from Hol- 
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land. We answer with our siren, whose raucous 
voice echoes throughout the streets. 

It was Bruges; but we have hardly lost sight of 
it when my neighbor, Paul Bessand, asks me: 
‘¢ Don’t you see something over there, to the right, 
in front of us? It looks like a river.’’ 

And, indeed, far ahead of us stretches a bright 
street, in the light of the dawning day. Yes, it 
looks like a river, an immense river full of islands. 

‘¢ Get ready for the descent,’’ cried the Captain. 
He makes M. Mallet leave his net and return to 
the basket; then we pack the barometers and every- 
thing that could be injured by possible shocks. M. 
Bessand exclaims: ‘‘ Look at the masts over there 
to the left! We are at the sea! ’’ 

Fogs had hidden it from us until then. The sea 
was everywhere, to the left and opposite us, while 
to our right the Scheldt, which had joined the Mo- 
selle, stretched toward the sea its mouth, like a vast 
lake. 

It was necessary to descend within a minute or 
two. The rope to the escape-valve, which had been 
religiously inclosed in a little white bag and placed 
in sight of all so that no one would touch it, is un- 
rolled, and M. Mallet holds it in his hand while 
Captain Jovis looks for a favorable landing. 

Behind us the thunder was rumbling and not a 
single bird followed our mad flight. 

‘* Pull! ’’ cried Jovis. 

We were passing over a canal. The basket trem- 
bled and tipped over slightly. The guy-rope touched 
the tall trees on both banks. But our speed is so 
great that the dragging rope does not seem to slow 
down, and we pass with frightful rapidity over a 
large farm, from which the bewildered chickens, 
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pigeons, and ducks fly away, while the cows, cats, 
and dogs run, terrified, toward the house. 

Just one half bag of ballast is left. Jovis throws 
it overboard, and Le Horla barely grazes the roof. 

The Captain once more cries: ‘‘ The escape- 
valve! ’’ 

M. Mallet reaches for the rope and hangs to it, 
and we drop like an arrow. With a slash of a knife 
the cord which retains the anchor is cut, and we 
drag this grapple behind us, through a wheat-field. 
Here are the trees. 

““Take care! Hold fast! Look out for your 
heads! ”’ 

We pass over them; then a strong shock shakes 
us. The anchor has taken hold. 

‘Look out! Take a good hold! Lift yourselves 
up. We are going to touch ground.’’ 

The basket does indeed strike the earth. Then 
it flies up again. Once more it falls and bounds up- 
ward again, and at last it settles on the ground, 
while the balloon struggles madly, like a wounded 
beast. 

Peasants run toward us, but they do not dare 
approach. They were a long time before they de- 
cided to come and deliver us, for one cannot set 
foot on the ground until the bag is almost com- 
pletely deflated. 

Almost at the same time as the bewildered men, 
some of whom showed their astonishment with the 
wild gestures of savages, all the cows of the neigh- 
borhood came toward us, surrounding our balloon 
by a strange and comical circle of horns, big eyes, 
and blowing nostrils. 

With the help of the accommodating and hos- 
pitable Belgian peasants, we were able in a short 
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time to pack up all our material and carry it to the 
station at Heyst, where at twenty minutes past 
eight we took the train for Paris. 

The descent occurred at three-fifteen in the 
morning preceding only by a few seconds the tor- 
rent of rain and the blinding lightning of the storm 
which had been chasing us before it. 

Thanks to Captain Jovis, of whom I had heard 
much from my colleague, Paul Ginisty—for both of 
them had fallen together, and voluntarily, into the 
sea opposite Mentone—thanks to this brave man, 
we were able to see, in a single night, from far up 
in the sky, the sun set to earth, the moon rise, and 
the day return, and to go from Paris to the mouth 
of the Scheldt through the skies. 


THE SUNDAYS OF A PARISIAN 


CHAPTER I 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE EXCURSION 


PATISSOT, born in Paris, after hav- 
ing failed in his examinations at the 
Collége Henri IV, like many others, 
had entered the government service 
through the influence of one of his 

aunts, who kept a tobacco store 
where the head of one of the departments bought his 
provisions. 

He advanced very slowly, and would, perhaps, 
have died a four-class clerk without the aid of a 
kindly Providence, which sometimes watches over 
our destiny. He is to-day fifty-two years old, and 
it is only at this age that he is beginning to explore, 

a tourist, all that part of France which lies be- 
tween the fortifications and the Province. 

The story of his advance might be useful to many 
employees, just as the tale of his excursions may be 
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of value to many Parisians who will take them as 
a model for their own outings, and will thus, through 
his example, avoid certain mishaps which occurred 
to him. 

In 1854 he enjoyed a salary of only 1800 frances. 
Through a peculiar trait of his character he was 
unpopular with all his superiors, who let him lan- 
guish in the eternal and hopeless expectations of 
the clerk’s ideal, an increase of salary. Neverthe- 
less, he worked; but he did not know how to make 
himself appreciated: he had too much self-respect, 
he claimed. His self-respect consisted in never bow- 
ing to his superiors in a low and servile manner, as 
did, according to him, certain of his colleagues, 
whom he would not mention. He added that his 
frankness embarrassed many people, for, like all the 
rest, he protested against injustice and the favorit- 
ism shown to persons entirely foreign to the bureau- 
eracy. But his indignant voice never passed be- 
yond the little cage where he worked. 

First as a government clerk, then as Frenchman, 
and finally as a man of order, he would adhere to 
whatever government was established, having a holy 
reverence for power, except for that of his chiefs. 

Kach time that he got the chance he would place 
himself where he could see the Emperor pass, in 
order to have the honor of taking his hat off to 
him; and he would go away puffed up with pride 
at having bowed to the head of the State. 

From his habit of observing the sovereign he 
became very much like him; he imitated the way he 
trimmed his beard or arranged his hair, the cut of 
his clothes, his walk, his mannerisms. Indeed, how 
many men in each country seemed to be the living 
images of the head of the government! Perhaps he 
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vaguely resembled Napoleon III, but his hair was 
black; therefore he dyed it, and then the likeness was 
complete; and when he met another gentleman in 
the street also imitating the imperial countenance, 
he was jealous and looked at him disdainfully. This 
need of imitation soon became his hobby, and, hav- 
ing heard an usher at the Tuileries imitate the voice 
of the Emperor, he also acquired the same intona- 
tions and studied slowness. 

He thus became so much like his model that they 
might easily have been mistaken for each other, and 
certain high dignitaries were heard to remark that 
they found it unseemly and even vulgar; the matter 
was mentioned to the prime minister, who ordered 
that the employee should appear before him. But at 
the sight of him he began to laugh and repeated two 
or three times: ‘‘ That’s funny, really funny! ”’ 
‘his was repeated, and the following day Patissot’s 
immediate superior recommended that his subordi- 
nate receive an increase of salary of three hundred 
frances. He received it immediately. 

From that time on his promotions came regu- 
larly, thanks to his apelike faculty of imitation. The 
presentiment that some high honor might come to 
him some day caused his chiefs to speak to him with 
deference. 

When the Republic was proclaimed it was a dis- 
aster for him. He felt lost, done for, and, losing his 
head, he stopped dyeing his hair, shaved himself 
completely, and had his hair cut short, thus giving 
him a paternal and benevolent expression which 
could not cause him any embarrassment. 

Then his chiefs took revenge for the long time 
during which he had imposed upon them, and, hav- 
ing all turned Republican through an instinct of 
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preservation, they cut down his salary and delayed 
his promotion. He, too, changed his opinions. But 
the Republic not being a palpable and living person 
whom one can resemble, and the presidents suc- 
ceeding each other with rapidity, he found himself 
plunged in great embarrassment, in a terrible dis- 
tress, and, after an unsuccessful attempt toward 
his last ideal, M. Thiers, he felt himself impeded 
in his occupation of imitation. He needed a new 
manifestation of his personality. He searched for a 
long time; then, one morning, he arrived at the of- 
fice wearing a new hat which had on the side a small 
red, white, and blue rosette. His colleagues were 
astounded; they laughed all that day, the next day, 
the week, and the month. But the seriousness of 
his demeanor at last disconcerted them; and once 
more his superiors became anxious. What mystery 
could be hidden under this sign? Was it a simple 
manifestation of patriotism? or an affirmation of 
his allegiance to the Republic? or, perhaps, the se- 
cret sign of some powerful connection? But to wear 
it so obstinately he must surely have some powerful 
and hidden protection. It would be well, perhaps, 
to be on one’s guard, especially as he received all 
pleasantries with unruffled calmness. After that he 
was treated with respect, and his sham courage 
saved him; he was appointed head clerk on the first 
of January, 1880. His whole life had been spent 
indoors. He hated noise and bustle, and because of 
this love of rest and quiet he had remained a bach- 
elor. He spent his Sundays reading tales of adven- 
tures and carefully arranging transparencies which 
he afterward offered to his colleagues. In his whole 
existence he had only taken three vacations of a 
week each, when he was changing his quarters. But 
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sometimes, on a holiday, he would leave by an ex- 
eursion train for Dieppe or Havre, in order to ele- 
vate his mind by contact with the imposing scenery 
of the ocean. 

He was full of that common sense which borders 
on stupidity. For a long time he had been living 
quietly, with economy, temperate through prudence, 
chaste by temperament, when suddenly he was as- 
sailed by a terrible apprehension. One evening in 
the street he suddenly felt an attack of dizziness 
which made him fear a stroke of apoplexy. He has- 
tened to a physician, and for five francs obtained 
the following prescription: 

a eee , fifty-five years old, bachelor, clerk. Full- 
blooded, danger of apoplexy. Cold-water applications, mod- 
erate nourishment, plenty of exercise. 

“ MontTeELuiger, M. D.” 

Patissot was dazed, and for a whole month, in 
his office, he kept a wet towel wrapped around his 
head like a turban while the water continually 
dripped on his work, which he would have to do over 
again. Every once in a while he would read the 
prescription over, probably in the hope of finding 
some hidden meaning, of penetrating into the secret 
thought of the physician, and also of discovering 
some form of exercise which might perhaps make 
him immune from apoplexy. 

Then he consulted his friends, showing them the 
fateful paper. One advised boxing. He immedi- 
ately hunted up an instructor, and, on the first day, 
he received a punch in the nose which immediately 
took away all his ambition in this direction. Single- 
stick made him gasp for breath, and he grew so stiff 
from fencing that for two days and two nights he 
could not get to sleep. Then a bright idea struck 
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him. It was to walk, every Sunday, to some suburb 
of Paris and even to certain places in the capital 
which he did not know. 

For a whole week his mind was occupied with 
thoughts of the equipment which you need for these 
excursions; and on Sunday, the thirtieth of May, he 


began his preparation. After reading all the ex- — 


traordinary advertisements which poor, blind and 
halt beggars distribute on the street corners, he be- 
gan to visit the stores with the intention of looking 
around only and of buying later on. First of all, 
he visited a so-called American shoe store, where 
heavy traveling shoes were shown him. The clerk 
brought out a kind of ironclad contrivance, studded 
with spikes like a harrow and which he claimed to 
be made from Rocky Mountain bison skin. He was 
so carried away with them that he would willingly 
have bought two pairs, but one was sufficient. He 
took it and carried it away under his arm, which 
soon became numb from the weight. He next in- 
vested in a pair of corduroy trousers, such as car- 
penters wear, and a pair of oiled canvas leggings. 
Then he needed a knapsack for his provisions, a 
telescope so as to recognize villages perched on the 
slope of distant hills, and finally a government sur- 
vey map to enable him to find his way about with- 
out asking the toiling farmers. Lastly, in order 
more comfortably to stand the heat, he decided to 
purchase a light alpaca jacket offered by the famous 
firm of Raminau, according to their advertisements, 
for the modest sum of six frances and fifty centimes. 
He went to this store and was welcomed by a dis- 
tinguished-looking young man with a marvelous 
head of hair, nails as pink as those of a lady, and a 
pleasant smile. He showed him the garment. It 
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«id not correspond with the glowing style of the ad- 
vertisement. Then Patissot hesitatingly asked: 
‘* Well, Monsieur, will it wear well?’’ The young 
man turned his eyes away in well-feigned embar- 
rassment, like an honest man who does not wish to 
deceive a customer, and, lowering his eyes, he said 
in a hesitating manner: ‘‘ Dear me, Monsieur, you 
understand that for six franes fifty we cannot turn 


out an article like this for instance . . .’’ And he 
showed him a much finer jacket than the first one. 
Patissot examined it and asked the price. ‘‘ Twelve 


francs fifty.’’ It was very tempting, but before de- 
ciding, he once more questioned the big young man, 
who was observing him attentively. ‘‘ And—is that 
good? Do you guarantee it?’’ ‘‘ Oh! certainly, 
Monsieur, it is quite good! But, of course, you must 
not get it wet! Yes, it’s really quite good; but you 
understand that there are goods and goods. It’s 
excellent for the price. Twelve francs fifty, just 
think. Why, that’s nothing at all. Naturally a 
twenty-five-franc coat is much better. For twenty- 
five francs you get a superior quality, as strong as 
linen, and which wears even better. If it gets wet 
a little ironing will fix it right up. The color never 
fades, and it does not turn red in the sunlight. It 
is the warmest and lightest material out.’’ He un- 
folded his wares, holding them up, shaking them, 
crumpling and stretching them in order to show the 
excellent quality of the cloth. He talked on convinc- 
ingly, dispelling all hesitation by words and gesture. 
Patissot was convinced; he bought the coat. The 
pleasant salesman, still talking, tied up the bundle 
and continued praising the value of the purchase. 
When it was paid for he was suddenly silent. He 
bowed with a superior air, and, holding the door 
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open, he watched his customer disappear, both arms 
filled with bundles and vainly trying to reach his hat 
to bow. 

M. Patissot returned home and carefully studied 
the map; he wished to try on his shoes, which were 
more like skates than shoes, owing to the spikes. 
He slipped and fell, promising himself to be more 
careful in the future. Then he spread out all his 
purchases on a chair and looked at them for a long 
time. He went to sleep with this thought: ‘‘ Isn’t 
it strange that I didn’t think before of taking an ex- 
cursion to the country? ’’ 


CHAPTER II 


THE FIRST EXCURSION 


=| URING the whole week Patissot 
él worked without ambition. He was 
dreaming of the outing which he had 
planned for the following Sunday, 
and he was seized by a sudden long- 
ing for the country, a desire of grow- 
ing tender over nature, that thirst for rustic scenes 
which overwhelms the Parisians in springtime. 
Saturday night he went to bed early, and at 
daybreak he was up. His window opened on a 
narrow, dark little courtyard, a sort of shaft which 
served as a flue for all the evil smells of the poor 
families living on the floors below. He immedi- 
ately lifted his eye to the square patch of sky 
which appeared at the top, and he saw that it 
was already deep blue from the sunlight. Swal- 
lows were continually darting over it, but they only 
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could be seen for a second. He surmised that from 
up there they ought to be able to see the distant 
country, the green hills, and the great expanse of 
the horizon. Then a wild desire came to him to lose 
himself among the fresh leaves. He dressed quickly, 
drew on his unwieldy boots, and spent a long time 
lacing up his gaiters, articles to which he was not 
accustomed. He filled his knapsack with meat, 
cheese, and several bottles of wine (for the exercise 
would undoubtedly make him hungry), and he har- 
nessed it on his back. He took his cane and left. 

He started off with a lively, well-regulated step 
(like that of the soldiers, he thought), and whistling 
gay tunes which would make the walking easier. 
People turned around to look at him; a dog barked; 
a passing coachman called out: ‘‘ Good luck, Mr. 
Legs!’’ But he paid not the least attention to them 
and walked along briskly, swinging his stick. 

The city was awakening joyfully to the warmth 
and sunlight of a beautiful spring day. The fronts 
of the houses were shining, canaries were gayly 
singing in their cages, happiness seemed to be every- 
where, on the faces of all was an expression of joy 
and content. 

He was heading for the Seine in order to take 
the boat for Saint-Cloud. Amid the surprised looks 
of the passers-by, he followed the Chaussée-d’Antin, 
the Boulevard, the Rue Royale, mentally comparing 
himself to the Wandering Jew. On stepping up to 
the sidewalk the nails in his shoes once more caused 
him to slip, and he fell down, with a terrible noise, 
in his haversack. Some people lifted him up and he 
started out again, more slowly this time. He 
reached the river and waited for a boat. 

He saw it appear under a bridge, in the distance, 
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seeming very small at first and then growing larger. 
In his mind it took the proportions of an ocean grey- 
hound, and he felt as though he were leaving for a 
long journey across the seas to see new people and 
unknown things. The boat glided up to the landing, 
and he got on board. Everywhere were people 
dressed up in their Sunday clothes, women with 
flashy gowns and gaudy ribbons. Patissot, in order 
to make people think that he was accustomed to 
boats, took his position up near the bow and stood 
there with his legs spread apart like a sailor. But, 
as he feared the motion of the boat, he leaned on 
his stick in order not to lose his balance. 

After the station of Point-du-Jour, the river 
broadened out and flowed calmly under the shining 
sun. Soon the boat passed between two islands and 
followed a wooded hill covered with little white 
houses. A voice called out Bas-Meudon, then 
Sévres, and lastly Saint-Cloud, and there Patissot 
debarked. 

As soon as he was on the quay he opened his map 
in order to make no mistake. The way was quite 
clear: he would take a road to La Celle Saint-Cloud, | 
turn to the left, then again a little to the right, and 
by following this road he could reach Versailles and 
visit the park before eating. 

The road went up a steep hill, and Patissot was 
puffing and blowing, weighted down under the heavy 
bag of provisions, his legs sore from his tightly laced 
gaiters, and dragging in the dust his thick boots 
which felt heavier than lead. Suddenly he stopped 
with a gesture of despair. In his hurried departure 
he had forgotten his telescope. 

At last he saw the woods. Then, notwithstanding 
the terrific heat, the perspiration which was drip- 
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ping from him, the weight from his harness, and 
the jerks of his haversack, he ran, or, rather, 
trotted, through the grass like a tired old nag. 

At last he was in the cool shade, and he felt 
seized by a sudden tenderness before the multitude 
of different flowers, yellow, red, blue, purple, slen- 
der and dainty, blooming along the wayside at the 
ends of their long stems. Insects of every color and 
shape, fat and slim, wonderfully built, terrible and 
tiny monsters, were wending their troubled way up 
the tiny blades of grass which bent under their 
weight. Patissot sincerely admired creation. But, 
as he was tired out, he sat down. 

Then he decided to eat, but when he opened his 
bag he looked at it in amazement. One of the bot- 
tles had broken, probably when he fell, and the 
liquid, unable to get through the oilcloth, had made 
a regular wine mush of his large stock of victuals. 
Nevertheless he managed to clean off and eat a piece 
of cold lamb and a slice of ham, some soft, red pieces 
of bread, and to drink some fermented claret, cov- 
ered with an unappetizing pink foam. 

After resting a few hours he once more con- 
sulted his map and started on his way. 

Soon he found himself at an unexpected cross- 
road. He looked at the sun, tried to locate himself, 
thought the matter over, studied all the little lines 
which crossed the paper and which stood for roads, 
and soon came to the conclusion that he was abso- 
lutely lost. 

Before him lay a delightful little valley whose 
thin foliage allowed little beams of sunlight to strike 
the earth and light up the pretty daisies hidden in 
the grass. It stretched out in the distance, deserted 
and calm. <A solitary bumblebee buzzed around, 
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stopping on a flower and then starting off again, 
soon to stop on another flower. His enormous body 
seemed to be made of brown velvet streaked with 
yellow and carried by transparent wings which ap- 
peared to be absurdly small. Patissot was watching 
it with deep interest, when something moved at his 
feet. At first he was frightened and jumped aside; 
then, cautiously leaning over, he noticed a large frog 
which was taking enormous leaps. He stooped in 
order to pick it up, but it slipped through his hands. 
Then, with infinite precautions, he crawled up to it 
on all fours, advancing slowly, while the bag on his 
back made him look like an enormous turtle. When 
near the place where the little animal had stopped, 
he measured the distance with his eye, stretched out 
both hands, and fell with his nose in the grass; he 
got up again with his hands full of earth but no 
frog. Search as he would, he could not find it again. 

As soon as he stood up he noticed, in the dis- 
tance, two persons coming toward him and making 
signs. A woman was waving a parasol and a man, 
in his shirt-sleeves, was carrying his coat over his 
arm. Then the woman began to run, calling: 
‘*‘ Monsieur! Monsieur! ’’ He wiped his forehead 
and answered: ‘‘ Madame! ”’ 

‘“ Monsieur, we are lost, completely lost,’’ she 
said. 

Shame would not allow him to admit that he was 
in the same predicament, and he answered gravely: 
‘‘ You are on the road to Versailles.”’ 

‘“ What! On the road to Versailles! But we 
want to go to Rueil,’’ she said. 

He was bewildered, but, nevertheless, he an- 
swered brazenly: ‘‘ Madame, I will show you with 
my government survey map that you are on the road 
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to Versailles.’? The husband approached. He looked 
bewildered, distressed. The woman, young and 
pretty, a lively brunette, flew into a passion as soon 
as he got near her: ‘‘ Come here and see what you 
have done—we are now in Versailles. Just look at 
the map which Monsieur will be kind enough to show 
you. Do you think you will even be able to read? 
Goodness gracious! What fools some people are! 
I told you to keep to the right, but you didn’t want 
to; you always think you know everything.’’ 

The poor young fellow seemed to despair. He 
answered: ‘‘ But, my dear, it’s you .. .”’ 

She did not give him time to finish, and she re- 
proached him with everything he had done since 
they had married up to the present time. He kept 
casting despairing glances toward the underbrush, 
which he seemed to pierce with his eyes, and, from 
time to time, as though seized by insanity, he would 
let out a shrill ery, something which sounded like 
‘< t-1-1-1-¢ ’’ which did not disturb his wife in the 
least, but which filled Patissot with astonishment. 

The young woman suddenly turned to the clerk 
and said, with a smile: ‘‘ If Monsieur will allow us, 
we will walk along with him so as not to be lost 
again and run the risk of sleeping in the woods.”’ 
Being unable to refuse, he bowed, his heart filled 
with dread, and not knowing where he would lead 
them. 

They walked for a long time; the man kept on 
crying ‘‘ t-i-i-i-t’’ ; night fell. The veil which cov- 
ers the country at dusk was slowly settling down, 
and a charming and peculiar coolness, which seems 
to descend over the woods at nightfall, lent to every- 
thing a strange sensation of poetry. The little 
woman had taken Patissot’s arm, and with her rosy 
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mouth she continued to heap reproaches on her hus- 
band, who paid no attention to her and kept on 
calling: ‘‘ t-i-1-i-t,’’? louder and louder. At last the 
clerk asked him: ‘‘ Why do you yell like that? ”’ 
The other one, with tears in his eyes, answered: 
‘“T have lost my poor dog.’’ 

‘¢ What! You have lost your dog? ”’ 

‘* Yes, we had brought him up in Paris; he had 
never been to the country, and when he saw the 
leaves he was so happy that he began to run around 
as though he were crazy. He ran into the woods, 
and, no matter how I call, I can’t seem to find him. 
He will starve to death in there—t-i-1-i-t ie 

His wife shrugged her shoulders, and said: 
‘When a man is such a fool as you are he doesn’t 
need a dog! ’’ 

Suddenly he stopped and felt all his pockets fe- 
verishly. She looked at him, and asked: ‘‘ Well, 
what’s the matter now? ”’ 

He answered: ‘‘ When I threw my coat over my 
arm I forgot to take my pocketbook out—I have lost 
it—all my money was in it! ”’ 

This time she nearly choked with anger: ‘‘ Well, 
go look for it! ’’ 

He answered quietly: ‘‘ Yes, my dear. Where 
shall I meet you? ’’ 

Patissot answered bravely: ‘‘ Why, at Ver- 
sailles, of course! ”’ 

As he had heard some one speak of the Hotel des 
Reservoirs, he mentioned it. 

The husband turned around, and, scanning the 
ground with eager eye, he kept yelling: ‘‘ t-i-i-1-t.”’ 
After a while he was swallowed up in the darkness, 
and his voice could still be heard in the distance 
uttering his ‘‘ t-i-i-i-t,’’ the cry growing sharper 
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and sharper as the night grew darker and his hopes 
fainter. 

Patissot felt delightfully moved when he found 
himself alone in the thick shadow of the woods at 
this sentimental hour of dusk, with this pretty little 
unknown woman leaning on his arm. For the first 
time in his selfish life he had an inkling of the de- 
light of poetical love, the sweetness of surrender 
and of the participation of nature in our tenderness. 


He searched in vain for some amiable word. Soon 
a highway appeared and he saw some houses to the 
right. A man passed by, and Patissot, trembling, 
asked the name of the place. The man answered: 
““ Bougival! ”’ 

‘‘ What? Bougival! Are you sure? ’’ 

‘* Of course I am! That’s where I live.’’ 

The woman burst out laughing. The idea of her 
lost husband convulsed her with laughter. They 
dined near the water in a rustic restaurant. She 
was lively, charming, told any number of funny 
stories, which upset the mind of her neighbor. At 
last, when it was time to leave, she exclaimed: ‘‘ But 
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I just thought—I haven’t got a penny with me, since 
my husband has lost his pocketbook! ’’ 

Patissot immediately offered her a louis, think- 
ing that he could not lend her less. She said noth- 
ing, but held out her hand, took the money with a 
dignified ‘‘ Thank you, Monsieur,’’ which was soon 
followed by a smile. Then she put on her hat be- 
fore the mirror, allowed no one to accompany her 
now that she knew the way, and at last disappeared 
like a vanishing bird, while Patissot, very sad, was 
mentally adding up his expense of the day’s outing. 

The following day he had a headache and did 
not go to his office. 


CHAPTER III 


A VISIT 


lee] URING the whole week Patissot told 
Oo Cr about his adventure, and he depicted 
poetically the spots which he had 
crossed, waxing indignant at the lack 
of enthusiasm which he found about 

him. Only one person gave him any 
attention; it was a silent old copying clerk named 
Boivin, nicknamed Boileau. He himself lived in the 
country, and had a little garden which he cultivated 
carefully ; his needs were small, and he was perfectly 
happy, so they said. Patissot was now able to under- 
stand his tastes, and the similarity of their ideals 
made them immediately fast friends. In order to 
cement this budding friendship, ‘‘ Old Man ’’ Boivin 
invited him to luncheon in his little house at Co- 
lombes for the following Sunday. 


Se 
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Patissot took the eight-o’clock train, and after a 
diligent search he discovered, right in the middle of 
the town, a narrow little street, a kind of filthy pas- 
sageway between two high walls, at the end of which 
was a rotten door, closed by a string wound around 
two nails. He opened it and found himself face to 
face with an indescribable creature which seemed, 
however, to be a woman. The upper part of her 
body was covered with dirty rags, a tattered petti- 
coat hung from her hips, while in her unkempt hair 
was a mass of pigeon feathers. She looked angrily 
at the visitor with her little gray eyes, and, after 
a moment’s silence, she asked: 

‘* Well, what do you want? ”’ 

““ Monsieur Boivin.’’ 

‘* Right here! What do you want with Monsieur 
Boivin? ”’ 

Patissot, embarrassed, hesitated. 

‘‘ He is expecting me.”’ 

Then she looked still more fierce and answered: 

‘“ Oh! It’s you who is coming to eat, is it? ”’ 

He stammered a trembling ‘‘ Yes.’’ Turning to- 
ward the house, she yelled angrily: 

‘< Boivin, here’s your man! ”’ 

Old Man Boivin then appeared in the doorway of 
a kind of tin-covered, plastered shack, with only one 
floor, and which looked something like a warming 
pan. He had on a pair of old cotton trousers, all 
spotted with coffee, and a dirty panama. After 
shaking hands with Patissot he led him to what he 
ealled his garden; it was a little plot of earth about 
the size of a pocket-handkerchief and surrounded by 
houses which were so high that the sun only shone 
on it for two or three hours a day. A few pansies, 
carnations, and roses were withering away in this 
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dark hole, superheated like a furnace by the reflec- 
tion from the tin roofs. 

‘¢T have no trees,’’ said Boivin, ‘‘ but the walls 
of the neighboring houses give me as much shade as 
though I were in a forest.’’ 

Then, drawing Patissot to one side, he whis- 
pered: 

‘‘ Do you want to do me a favor? You’ve seen 
the old woman, and you can see that she is not an 
easy proposition. But you’re not through with her 
yet; just wait until luncheon! Just imagine, in 
order to stop my going out, she doesn’t give me my 
business suit, and she only gives me old rags that 
are too dirty for city use. To-day I have some clean 
clothes, because I told her that we were eating to- 
gether. Good! But I can’t water the flowers for 
fear of spotting my trousers, and if I do that I am 
lost! I thought, perhaps, I might count on you.’’ 

Patissot agreed, took off his coat, rolled up his 
sleeves, and began to work a greasy old pump which 
wheezed and coughed like a consumptive and gave 
a stream the size of his little finger. It took ten 
minutes to fill one watering-can. Patissot was 
a-drip. Old Man Boivin was guiding him: 

‘Here, on this plant—a little more. That’s 
enough! That’s enough!’’ The can leaked, and 
Patissot’s feet got more water than the flowers; the 
bottoms of his trousers were drenched and covered 
with mud. At least twenty times he soaked his feet 
and perspired working the pump-handle; and when, 
tired out, he wished to stop, old Boivin would pull 
him by the sleeve and beg: 

‘« Just one more, please, that’s all.’’ 

As remuneration he gave him a rose, but it was 
so full-blown that, as soon as it came in contact with 
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Patissot’s coat, it lost all its petals, leaving in his 
buttonhole nothing but a little green bulb, which 
greatly surprised him. Boivin made believe not to 
notice it. The voice of Madame Boivin made itself 
heard: ‘‘ Well, are you coming? How many times 
do I have to eall you? ”’ 

They started for the shack, trembling like two 
criminals. 

If the garden was in the shade the house surely 
was not; it was full in the sun, and no oven was as 
hot as those rooms. 

Three plates surrounded by dirty knives and 
forks made of tin stuck to the top of a dirty old pine 
table, in the middle of which stood an earthen vessel 
containing some pieces of warmed-over beef in a 
greasy liquid, in which floated a few dirty-looking 
potatoes. They sat down and ate. A large decanter 
full of water slightly tinged with wine caught Pa- 
tissot’s eye. Boivin, a little confused, asked his 
wife: 

‘¢ Dearie, don’t you think that for the occasion 
you might give us a little undiluted wine? ”’ 

She stared at him furiously: 

‘“ So that both of you can get drunk, I suppose, 
and stay yelling around here all day? No, thank 
you! ”’ 

He was crushed. After the stew came a dish 
of potatoes, cooked in rancid lard; when this dish 
had silently been finished, she exclaimed: 

‘‘ That’s all. Now get out! ’’ 

Boivin looked at her, surprised. 

‘< But how about the pigeon you were plucking 
this morning? ’’ he asked. 

She placed her hands on her hips and exclaimed: 

‘‘ Perhaps you haven’t had enough! Just be- 
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cause you bring people here is no reason for eat- 
ing me out of house and home! What do you ex- 
pect me to eat to-night? ’’ 

The two men arose and went out before the 
door, and little old Boivin whispered in Patissot’s 
ear: 
‘¢ Wait for me a minute and we will run away! ’’ 

He slipped into the next room to finish dressing, 
and Patissot overheard the following dialogue: 

““ Dearie, give me twenty cents.’’ 

‘< What do you want to do with twenty cents? ”’ 

‘< You never can tell what’s liable to happen, and 
it’s always good to have some money about you.’’ 

She screamed; perhaps in order to be heard out- 
doors: 

‘< No, sir, [’ll not give them to you! Since that 
man has eaten here, the least he can do is to pay 
your expenses for the rest of the day.’’ 

Old Man Boivin returned to get Patissot; but 
the latter, wishing to be polite, bowed to the mis- 
tress of the house and stammered: 

‘*¢ Madame—many thanks—pleasant time——”’ 

She answered: 

‘« That’s all right—but don’t you bring him back 
drunk, because then, you know, you will have to deal 
with me! ”’ 

They left and went to a spot on the Seine, just 
opposite a little island covered with poplars. Boi- 
vin looked at the river tenderly and squeezed his 
friend’s arm, saying: 

‘Tn a week we’ll be there, Monsieur Patissot! ”’ 

‘“ We’ll be where, Monsieur Boivin? ”’ 

‘¢ Why—fishing. The season opens on the fif- 
teenth.”’ 

Patissot felt a little thrill such as one experi- 
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ences the first time one sees a woman who touches 
one’s emotions deeply. He answered: 

‘* So you like fishing, Monsieur Boivin? ”’ 

““ Do I like fishing, Monsieur? Why, it’s the de- 
light of my life! ’’ 

Then Patissot questioned him with deep inter- 
est. Boivin named all the fish that frolicked under 
this dirty water—and Patissot thought he could see 
them. Boivin told about the different hooks, baits, 
spots, and times suitable for each kind. And Patis- 
sot felt himself more like a fisherman than Boivin 
himself. They decided that the following Sunday 
they would meet for the opening of the season for 
the edification of Patissot, who was delighted to 
have found such an experienced instructor. 

For dinner they stopped before a kind of shack 
frequented by sailors and all the rabble of the 
neighborhood. Before the door old Boivin took care 
to say: 

‘‘ The appearance isn’t very inviting; but it’s all 
right inside.’’ 

They sat down. As soon as Boivin had taken 
his second glass of wine, Patissot understood why 
his wife only served him pink water. The little 
man completely lost his head; he attempted to make 
speeches, stood up and wished to do tricks, tried to 
act as pacifier in a quarrel between two fighting 
drunkards; and he and Patissot would have been 
killed without the intervention of the owner of the 
place. Notwithstanding his friend’s efforts to stop 
his drinking, after the coffee had been served he was 
so intoxicated that he could not stand. When they 
left Patissot was supporting him. 

They struck out across the fields, lost the path, 
wandered around for a long time, and then suddenly 
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found themselves in the midst of a forest of high 
sticks which reached up to their noses. It was a 
vineyard. They circled around it for a long time, 
unsteady and dazed, without being able to find their 
way out. At last Old 
Man Boivin fell over a 
stick which scratched 
his face, and, without 
any more ado, he sat 
down on the ground, 
and, with a drunk- 
ard’s obstinacy, he be- 
gan to yodle at the 
top of his lungs, while 
Patissot, bewildered, 
kept calling for assist- 
ance. 

A belated farmer 
rescued them and put 
them on the right 
road. 

As they approached 
the house Patissot’s 
courage waned. At 
last they reached the 
door, which suddenly 
opened before them, 
and, like the furies of 
the olden times, Ma- 
dame Boivin ap- 
peared with a candle 
in her hand. As soon as she saw her husband, she 
sprang for Patissot, screaming: 


‘“Oh! You rascal! I knew that you would get 
him drunk! ’”’ 
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The poor man was seized with a wild fright, and, 
letting go of his friend, who crumpled down in the 
oily mud of the gutter, he ran toward the station as - 
fast as his legs could carry him. 


CHAPTER IV 
A FISHING EXCURSION 


5—>)] HE day before the one when he was, 
for the first time in his life, to throw 
a hook into a river, Monsieur Patis- 
sot bought, for eighty centimes, How 
to Become a Perfect Fisherman. In 

ee\'} this work he learned many useful 
pare Fa he was especially impressed by the style, 
and he retained the following passage: 

‘¢ In a word, if you wish to fish successfully, to 
the left or to the right, up or down, without precau- 
tions, with that conquering manner which halts at no 
difficulty, then fish before, during, and after a storm, 
when the clouds break and the sky is streaked with 
lightning, when the earth shakes with the grumbling 
thunder ; it is then that, either through hunger or ter- 
ror, all the fish forget their habits in a turbulent 
flight. 

‘* In this confusion follow or neglect all favorable 
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signs, and just go on fishing; you will march to vic- 
tory! ’’ 

In order to catch fish of all sizes, he bought three 
well-perfected poles, made to be used as a cane in 
the city, and which, on the river, could be trans- 
formed into a fishing-rod by a simple jerk. He 
bought some number fifteen hooks for gudgeon, num- 
ber twelve for bream, and with his number seven he 
expected to fill his basket with carp. He bought no 
earth-worms, because he was sure of finding them 
everywhere; but he laid in a provision of sand 
worms. He had a jar full of them; and in the even- 
ing he watched them with interest. The hideous 
creatures swarmed in their bath of bran as they do 
in putrified meat. Patissot wished to practise bait- 
ing his hook. He took one with disgust, but he had 
hardly placed the curved steel point against it when 
it burst and emptied out its insides. Twenty times 
he repeated this without success, and he might have 
continued all night had he not feared to exhaust his 
supply of vermin. 

He left by the first train. The station was full 
of people equipped with fishing-lines. Some, like 
Patissot’s, looked like simple bamboo canes; others, 
in one piece, pointed their slender ends to the skies. 
They looked like a forest of slender sticks, which 
mingled and clashed like swords, or swayed like 
masts over an ocean of broad-brimmed straw hats. 

When the train started fishing-rods could be 
seen sticking out of all the windows and doors, giv- 
ing to the train the appearance of a huge caterpillar 
winding through the fields. 

Everybody got off at Courbevoie and rushed for 
the stage for Bezons. A crowd of fishermen jammed 
themselves on the roof, and, as they were holding 
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their rods in their hands, the vehicle suddenly took 
on the appearance of a porcupine. 

All along the road men were traveling in the 
same direction, as though on a pilgrimage to an un- 
known Jerusalem. They were carrying those long, 
slender sticks resembling those carried by the faith- 
ful returning from Palestine. A tin box on a strap 
was fastened to their backs. They were in a hurry. 

At Bezons the river appeared. People were 
lined along both banks, men in frock coats, others 
in duck suits, others in blouses, women, children, 
and even young girls of marriageable age; all were 
fishing. 

Patissot started for the dam where his friend 
Boivin was waiting for him. The latter greeted 
him rather coolly. He had just made the acquain- 
tance of a big, fat man of about fifty, who seemed 
very strong and whose skin was tanned. All three 
hired a big boat and lay off almost under the fall 
of the dam, where the fish are most plentiful. 

Boivin was immediately ready. He baited his 
line and threw it out, and then sat motionless, watch- 
ing the little bobber with extraordinary concentra- 
tion. From time to time he would jerk his line out 
of the water and cast it farther out. The fat gen- 
tleman threw out his well-baited hooks, put his line 
down beside him, filled his pipe, lit it, crossed his 
arms, and, without another glance at the cork, he 
watched the water flow by. Patissot once more be- 
gan trying to stick sand-worms on his hooks. After 
about five minutes of this occupation he called to 
Boivin: ‘‘ Monsieur Boivin, would you be so kind 
as to help me put these creatures on my hook? Try 
as I will, I can’t seem to succeed.’’ Boivin raised 
his head: ‘‘ Please don’t disturb me, Monsieur Pa- 
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tissot ; we are not here for pleasure! ’? However, he 
baited the line, which Patissot then threw out, care- 
fully imitating all the motions of his friend. 

The boat was tossing wildly, shaken by the 
waves, and spun around like a top by the current, 
although anchored at both ends. Patissot, absorbed 
in the sport, felt a vague kind of uneasiness; he was 
uncomfortably heavy and somewhat dizzy. 

They caught nothing; little Boivin, very nerv- 
ous, was gesticulating and shaking his head in de- 
spair; Patissot was as sad as though some disaster 
had overtaken him; alone, the fat gentleman, always 
motionless, was quietly smoking without paying any 
attention to his line. At last Patissot, disgusted, 
turned toward him and said in a mournful voice: 

“They are not biting, are they? ’’ 

He quietly replied: 

““ Of course not! ”’ 

Patissot, surprised, looked at him. 

‘“Do you ever catch many? ”’ 

““ Never! ’’ 

““ What! Never? ”’ 

The fat man, still smoking like a factory chim- 
ney, let out the following words, which completely 
upset his neighbor: 

‘Tt would bother me a lot if they did bite. I 
don’t come here to fish; I come because I’m very 
comfortable here; I get shaken up as though I were 
at sea. If I take a line along, it’s only to act like 
the others.’’ 

Monsieur Patissot, on the other hand, did not feel 
at all well. His discomfort, at first vague, kept in- 
creasing, and finally took on a definite form. He 
felt, indeed, as though he were being shaken by the 
sea, and he was suffering from seasickness. After 
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the first attack had calmed down, he proposed leav- 
ing; but Boivin grew so furious that they almost 
came to blows. The fat man, moved by pity, rowed 
the boat back, and, as soon as Patissot had recovered 
from his seasickness, they bethought themselves of 
luncheon. 

Two restaurants presented themselves. One of 
them, very small, looked like a beer-garden, and was 
patronized by the poorer fishermen. The other one, 
which bore the imposing name of ‘‘ Elm Cottage,’’ 
looked like a middle-class residence, and was fre- 
quented by the aristocracy of the sportsmen. The 
two owners, born enemies, watched each other with 
hatred across a large field, which separated them, 
and where the white house of the dam-keeper and 
the inspector of the life-saving department stood out 
against the green grass. Moreover, these two offi- 
cials disagreed, one of them upholding the beer 
garden, and the other one defending the Elms; and 
the internal feuds which arose in these three houses 
reproduced the whole history of mankind. 

Boivin, who knew the beer-garden, wished to go 
there, exclaiming: ‘‘ The food is very good, and 
it isn’t expensive; you’ll see. Anyhow, Monsieur 
Patissot, you needn’t expect to get me tipsy the way 
you did last Sunday. My wife was furious, you 
know; and she has sworn never to forgive you! ”’ 

The fat gentleman declared that he would only 
eat at the Elms, because it was an excellent place 
and the cooking was as good as in the best restau- 
rants of Paris. 

‘* Do as you wish,’’ declared Boivin; ‘‘ I am go- 
ing where I am accustomed to go.’’ He left. Patis- 
sot, displeased at his friend’s actions, followed the 
fat gentleman. 
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They ate together, exchanged ideas, discussed 
opinions, and found that they were made for each 
other. 

After the meal every one started to fish again, 
but the two new friends left together; following 
along the bank, they stopped near the railroad 
bridge and, still talking, they threw their lines in 
the water. The fish still refused to bite, but Patis- 
sot was now making the best of it. 

A family was approaching. The father, whose 
whiskers stamped him as a judge, was holding an 
extraordinarily long rod; three boys of different 
sizes were carrying poles of different lengths, ac- 
cording to age; and the mother, who was very stout, 
gracefully manceuvred a charming rod with a rib- 
bon tied to the handle. The father bowed and 
asked: ‘‘ Is this spot good, gentlemen? ’’ Patissot 
was going to speak, when his friend answered: 
‘“FWine!’’ The whole family smiled and settled 
down beside the fishermen. Then Patissot was 
seized with a wild desire to catch a fish, just one, 
any kind, any size, in order to win the consideration 
of these people; so he began to handle his rod as he 
had seen Boivin do in the morning. He would let 
the cork follow the current to the end of the line, 
jerk the hooks out of the water, make them describe 
a large circle in the air, and throw them out again 
a little higher up. He had even, as he thought, 
caught the knack of doing this movement gracefully. 
He had just jerked his line out rapidly when he felt 
it caught in something behind him. He tugged, and 
a scream burst from behind him. He perceived, 
caught on one of his hooks, and describing in the 
air a curve like a meteor, a magnificent hat which 
he placed right in the middle of the river. 
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He turned around, bewildered, dropping his pole, 
which followed the hat down the stream, while the 
fat gentleman, his new friend, lay on his back and 
roared with laughter. The lady, disheveled and as- 
tounded, choked with anger; her husband was out- 
raged, and demanded the price of the hat, and Pa- 
tissot paid about three times its value. 

The family departed in a dignified manner. 

Patissot took another rod, and, until nightfall, 
he gave baths to sand-worms. His neighbor was 
sleeping peacefully on the grass. Toward seven in 
the evening he awoke. 

‘¢ Let’s go away from here! ”’ he said. 

Then Patissot withdrew his line, gave a ery, and 
sat down hard from astonishment. At the end of 
the string was a tiny little fish. When they looked 
at him more closely they found that he had been 
hooked through the stomach; the hook had caught 
him as it was being drawn out of the water. 

Patissot was filled with a boundless joy; he 
wished to have the fish fried for himself alone. 

During the dinner the friends grew still more 
intimate. He learned that the fat gentleman lived 
at Argenteuil, and had been sailing boats for thirty 
years without losing interest in the sport. He 
agreed to take luncheon with him the following Sun- 
day and to take a sail in his friend’s clipper, Plon- 
géon. He became so interested in the conversation 
that he forgot all about his catch. He did not re- 
member it until after the coffee, and he demanded 
that it be brought him. It was alone in the middle 
of a platter, and looked like a yellow, twisted match. 
But he ate it with pride and relish; and, at night, on 
the omnibus he told his neighbors that he had caught 
fourteen pounds of fry during the day. 


CHAPTER V 


TWO CELEBRITIES 


ONSIEUR PATISSOT had promised 
| his friend, the boating man, that he 
would spend the following Sunday 
with him. An unforeseen occurrence 
changed his plan. One evening, on 
the boulevard, he met one of his 
cousins whom he saw but very seldom. He was a 
pleasant journalist, well received in all classes of 
society, who offered to show Patissot many interest- 
ing things. 

‘¢ What are you going to do next Sunday? ”’ 

““T’m going boating at Argenteuil.’’ 

‘““Come on! Boating is an awful bore; there is 
no variety to it. Listen—I’ll take you along with 
me. I’ll introduce you to two celebrities. We will 
visit the homes of two artists.’’ 

‘¢ But I have been ordered to go to the country! ”’ 
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‘¢ That’s just where we’ll go. On the way, we’ll 
call on Meissonier, at his place in Poissy; then we’ll 
walk over to Médan, where Zola lives. I have been 
commissioned to obtain his next novel for our news- 
paper.’’ 

Patissot, wild with joy, accepted the invitation. 
He even bought a new frock coat, as his own was too 
much worn out to make a good appearance. He 
was terribly afraid of saying something foolish 
either to the artist or to the man of letters, as do 
people who speak of arts which they have never 
practised. 

He mentioned his fears to his cousin, who 
laughed and answered: ‘‘ Pshaw! Just pay them 
compliments, nothing but compliments, always com- 
pliments; in that way, if you say anything foolish 
it will be overlooked. Do you know Meissonier’s 
paintings? ”’ 

‘“T should say I do.’’ 

‘« Have you read the Rougon-Macquart series? ’’ 

‘‘ From first to last.’’ 

‘‘ That’s enough. Mention a painting Sim time 
to time, speak of a novel here and there, and add: 
‘Superb! Extraordinary! Delightful technique! 
Wonderfully powerful!’ In that way you ean al- 
ways get along. I know that those two are very 
blasé about everything, but admiration always 
pleases an artist.’’ 

Sunday morning they left for Poissy. 

Just a few steps from the station, at the end of 
the church square, they found Meissonier’s prop- 
erty. After passing through a low door, painted 
red, which led into a beautiful alley of vines, the 
journalist stopped and, turning toward his compan- 
ion, asked: 
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‘* What is your idea of Meissonier? ”’ 

Patissot hesitated. At last he decided: ‘‘ A lit- 
tle man, well groomed, clean shaven, a soldierly ap- 
pearance.’’ The other smiled: ‘‘ All right, come 
along.’’ A quaint building in the form of a chalet 
appeared to the left; and to the right side, almost 
opposite, was the main house. It was a strange- 
looking building, where there was a mixture of ev- 
erything, a mingling of Gothic fortress, manor, villa, 
hut, residence, cathedral, mosque, pyramid, a weird 
combination of Eastern and Western architecture. 
The style was complicated enough to set a classical 
architect crazy, and yet there was something whim- 
sical and pretty about it. It had been invented and 
built under the direction of the artist. 

They went in; a collection of trunks encumbered 
a little parlor. A little man appeared, dressed in 
a jumper. The striking thing about him was his 
beard. He bowed to the journalist, and said: ‘* My 
dear sir, I hope that you will excuse me; I only 
returned yesterday, and everything is all upset here. 
Please be seated.’’ The other refused, excusing 
himself: ‘‘ My dear master, I only dropped in to 
pay my respects while passing by.’’ Patissot, very 
much embarrassed, was bowing at every word of his 
friend’s, as though moving automatically, and he 
murmured, stammering: ‘‘ What a su-su-superb 
property! ’’ The artist, flattered, smiled, and sug- 
gested visiting it. 

He led them first to a little pavilion of feudal 
aspect, where his former studio was. Then they 
crossed a parlor, a dining-room, a vestibule full of 
beautiful works of art, of beautiful Beauvais, Gobe- 
lin and Flanders tapestries. But the strange ex- 
ternal luxury of ornamentation became, inside, a 
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secret stairway in a tower, a servants’ stairway in 
another, stairways everywhere! Patissot, by 
chance, opened a door, and stepped back astonished. 
It was a veritable temple, this place of which re- 
spectable people only mention the name in English, 
an original and charming sanctuary in exquisite 
taste, fitted up like a pagoda, the decoration of which 
must certainly have caused a great effort. 

They next visited the park, which was complex, 
varied, with winding paths, and full of old trees. 
But the journalist insisted on leaving; and, with 
many thanks, he took leave of the master. As they 
left they met a gardener; Patissot asked him: ‘‘ Has 
Monsieur Meissonier owned this place for a long 
time? ’’ The man answered: ‘‘ Oh, Monsieur! that 
needs explaining. I guess he bought the grounds in 
1846. But, as for the house! he has already torn 
down and rebuilt that five or six times. It must 
have cost him at least two millions! ’’ As Patissot 
left he was seized with an immense respect for this 
man, not on account of his success, glory, or talent, 
but for putting so much money into a whim, be- 
eause the bourgeoisie deprive themselves of all 
pleasure in order to hoard money. 

After crossing Poissy, they struck out on foot 
along the road to Médan. The road first followed 
the Seine, which is dotted with charming islands at 
this place. Then they went up a hill and crossed 
the pretty village of Villaines, went down a little, 
and finally reached the neighborhood inhabited by 
the author of the Rougon-Macquart series. 

A pretty old church with two towers appeared 
on the left. They walked along a short distance, and 
a passing farmer directed them to the writer’s 
dwelling. 
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Before entering they examined the house. A 
large building, square and new, very high, seemed, 
like the fable of the mountain and the mouse, to 
have given birth to a tiny little white house, which 
nestled near it. This little house was the original 
dwelling, and had been built by the former owner. 
The tower had been erected by Zola. 

They rang. An enormous dog, a cross between 
a Saint Bernard and a Newfoundland, began to howl 
so terribly that Patissot felt a vague desire of re- 
- tracing his steps. But a servant ran forward, 
calmed ‘‘Bertrand,’’ opened the door, and took the 
journalist’s card in order to carry it to his mas- 
ter. 

‘‘T hope that he will receive us! ’’ murmured 
Patissot. ‘‘ It would be too bad if we had come all 
this distance not to see him.’’ 

His companion smiled and answered: ‘‘ Never 
fear, I have a plan for getting in.”’ 

But the servant, who had returned, simply asked 
them to follow him. 

They entered the new building, and Patissot, 
moved, was panting as he climbed a stairway of 
ancient style which led to the second story. 

At the same time he was trying to picture to 
himself this man whose glorious name echoes at 
present in all corners of the earth, amid the exas- 
perated hatred of some, the real or feigned indig- 
nation of society, the envious scorn of several of 
his colleagues, the respect of a mass of readers, 
and the frenzied admiration of a great number. 
He expected to see a kind of bearded giant, of 
awe-inspiring aspect, with a thundering voice and 
an appearance little prepossessing at first. 

The door opened on a room of uncommonly large 
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dimensions, broad and high, lighted by an enor- 
mous window looking out over the valley. Old tapes- 
tries covered the walls; on the left, a monumental 
fireplace, flanked by two stone men, could have 
burned a century-old oak in one day. An immense 
table littered with books, papers, and magazines 
stood in the middle of this apartment so vast and 
grand that it first engrossed the eye, and the at- 
tention was only afterward drawn to the man, 
stretched out when they entered on an Oriental 
divan where twenty persons could have slept. He 
took a few steps toward them, bowed, motioned to 
two seats, and turned back to his divan, where he 
sat with one leg drawn under him. A book lay open 
beside him, and in his right hand he held an ivory 
paper-cutter, the end of which he observed from 
time to time with one eye, closing the other with 
the obstinacy of a near-sighted person. 

While the journalist explained the purpose of the 
visit, and the writer listened to him without yet an- 
swering, at times staring at him fixedly, Patissot, 
more and more embarrassed, was observing this 
celebrity. 

Hardly forty, he was of medium height, fairly 
stout, and with a good-natured look. His head (very 
similar to those found in many Italian paintings of 
the sixteenth century), without: being beautiful in 
the plastic sense of the word, gave an impression of 
great strength of character, power, and _ intelli- 
gence. Short hair stood up straight on the high, 
well-developed forehead. <A straight nose stopped 
short, too close to the upper lip, which was covered 
with a black mustache; over the whole chin was a 
closely-cropped beard. The dark, often ironical look 
was piercing; one felt that behind it there was a 
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mind always actively at work observing people, 
interpreting words, analyzing gestures, uncovering 
the heart. This strong, round head was well worthy 
of its name, quick and short, with the bounding 
resonance of the two syllables. 

When the journalist had fully explained his 
proposition, the writer answered him that he did 
not wish to make any definite arrangement, that he 
would, however, think the matter over, that his plot 
was not yet sufficiently clear. Then he stopped. It 
was a dismissal, and the two men, a little confused, 
arose. A desire seized Patissot; he wished this so 
well-known person to say something to him, any- 
thing, some word which he could repeat to his col- 
leagues; and, growing bold, he stammered: ‘‘ Oh, 
Monsieur! If you knew how I appreciate your 
works! ’’ The other bowed, but answered nothing. 
Patissot became very bold and continued: ‘‘ It is 
a great honor for me to speak to you to-day.’’ The 
writer once more bowed, but with a stiff and im- 
patient look. Patissot noticed it, and, completely 
losing his head, he added as he retreated: ‘‘ What a 
su-su-superb property! ’’ 

Then, in the heart of the man of letters the land 
owner awoke, and, smiling, he opened the window to 
show them the immense stretch of view. An end- 
less horizon broadened out on all sides, giving a 
view of Triel, Pisse-Fontaine, Chanteloup, all the 
heights of Hautrie, and the Seine as far as the eye 
could see. The two visitors, delighted, congratu- 
lated him, and the house was opened to them. They 
saw everything, down to the elegant kitchen, whose 
walls and even ceilings were covered with porcelain 
tiles ornamented with blue designs, which excited 
the wonder of the farmers. 
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‘¢ How did you happen to buy this place? ’’ asked 
the journalist. 

The novelist explained that, while looking for a 
cottage to hire for the summer, he had found the 
little house, which was for sale for several thousand 
francs, a song, almost nothing. He immediately 
bought it. 

‘“ But everything that you have added must have 
cost you a good deal! ”’ 

The writer smiled, and answered: ‘‘ Yes, quite 
a little.’’ 

The two men left. The journalist, taking Patis- 
sot by the arm, was philosophizing in a slow voice: 
‘‘ Every general has his Waterloo,’’ he said; ‘‘ ev- 
ery Balzac has his Jardies, and every artist living 
in the country has a landlord’s heart.’’ 

They took the train at the station of Villaines, 
and, on the way home, Patissot loudly mentioned 
the names of the famous painter and of the great 
novelist as though they were his friends. He even 
allowed people to think that he had taken luncheon 
with one and dinner with the other. 


CHAPTER VI 


BEFORE THE CELEBRATION 


HE celebration is approaching and 
the quivers of it are already run- 
ning through the streets, just as the 
ripples disturb the water prepara- 
tory to a storm. The shops, draped 

ee" with flags, display a variety of dyed 
materials, and the dry-goods people are as deceitful 
about the three colors as grocers are about the 
weight of candles. Little by little, hearts warm up 
to the matter; people speak about it in the street 

after dinner; ideas are exchanged: 
‘¢ What a celebration it will be, my friend; what 

a celebration! ’’ 

‘¢ Have you heard the news? All the rulers are 
coming incognito, as bourgeois, in order to sce it.’’ 
‘‘T hear that the Emperor of Russia has ar- 
rived; he expects to go around everywhere with the 
Prince of Wales.’’ 
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‘¢ Tt certainly will be a fine celebration! ”’ 

It is going to be a celebration; what Monsieur 
Patissot, Parisian bourgeois, calls a celebration; 
one of these nameless tumults which, for fifteen 
hours, roll from one end of the city to the other, ev- 
ery ugly specimen togged out in its finest, a mob of 
perspiring bodies, where side by side are tossed 
about the stout gossip bedecked in red, white and 
blue ribbons, grown fat behind her counter and 
panting from lack of breath; the rickety clerk with 
his wife and brat in tow; the laborer carrying his 
youngster astride his neck; the bewildered provin- 
cial with his foolish, dazed expression; the groom, 
barely shaved and still spreading the perfume of the 
stable. And the foreigners dressed like monkeys, 
Englishwomen like giraffes, the clean-looking motor 
carrier, and the innumerable phalanx of little bowr- 
geots, inoffensive little people, amused at every- 
thing. All this crowding and pressing, the sweat 
and dust, and the turmoil, all these eddies of human 
flesh, trampling of corns under the toes of your 
neighbors, this city all topsy-turvy, these vile odors, 
these frantic efforts toward nothing, the breath of 
millions of people, all redolent of garlic, give to 
Monsieur Patissot all the joy that it is possible 
for his heart to hold. 

After reading the proclamation of the Mayor on 
the walls of his district he had made his prepara- 
tions. This bit of prose said: 


“T wish to call your attention particularly to the part of 
individuals in this celebration. Decorate your homes, il- 
luminate your windows. Get together, open up a subscription 
in order to give to your houses and to your street a more 
brilliant and more artistic appearance than the neighboring 
houses and streets.” 
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Then Monsieur Patissot tried to imagine how 
he could give to his home an artistic appear- 
ance. 

One serious obstacle stood in the way. His only 
window looked out on a courtyard, a narrow, dark 
shaft, where only the rats could have seen his three 
Japanese lanterns. 

He needed a public opening. He found it. On 
the first floor of his house lived a rich man, a noble- 
man and a royalist, whose coachman, also a reac- 
tionary, occupied a garret room on the sixth floor, 
facing the street. Monsieur Patissot supposed that 
by paying (every conscience can be bought) he could 
obtain the use of the room for the day. He proposed 
five frances to this citizen of the whip for the use 
of his room from noon till midnight. The offer was 
immediately accepted. 

Then he began to busy himself with the decora- 
tions. Three flags, four lanterns, was that enough 
to give to this box an artistic appearance—to ex- 
press all the noble feelings of his soul? No, assured- 
ly not! But, notwithstanding diligent search and 
nightly meditation, Monsieur Patissot could think 
of nothing else. He consulted his neighbors, who 
were surprised at the question; he questioned his 
colleagues—every one had bought lanterns and flags, 
some adding, for the occasion, red, white and blue 
bunting. 

Then he began to rack his brains for some origi- 
nal idea. He frequented the cafés, questioning the 
patrons; they lacked imagination. Then one morn- 
ing he went up on the top of an omnibus. A re- 
spectable-looking gentleman was smoking a cigar be- 
side him, a little farther away a laborer was smok- 
ing his pipe upside down, near the driver two toughs 
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were joking, and clerks of every description were 
going to business for three cents. 

Before the stores stacks of flags were resplen- 
dent under the rising sun. Patissot turned to his 
neighbor. 

‘‘Tt is going to be a fine celebration,’’ he said. 
The gentleman looked at him sideways and an- 
swered in a haughty manner: 

‘« That makes no difference to me! ”’ 

‘¢ You are not going to take part in it? ’’ asked 
the surprised clerk. The other shook his head dis- 
dainfully and declared: 

‘“They make me tired with their celebrations! 
Whose celebration is it? The government’s? I do 
not recognize this government, Monsieur! ’’ 

But Patissot, as government employee, took on 
his superior manner, and answered in a stern 
voice: 

‘¢ Monsieur, the Republic is the government.”’ 

His neighbor was not in the least disturbed, and, 
pushing his hands down in his pockets, he ex- 
claimed: 

‘Well, and what then? It makes no difference 
to me. Whether it’s for the Republic or something 
else, I don’t care! What I want, Monsieur, is to 
know my government. I saw Charles X and ad- 
hered to him, Monsieur; I saw Louis-Philippe and 
adhered to him, Monsieur; I saw Napoleon and 
adhered to him; but I have never seen the Re- 
public.”’ 

Patissot, still serious, answered: 

‘‘'The Republic, Monsieur, is represented by its 
president! ”’ 

The other grumbled: 

‘* Well, then, show him to me! ”’ 
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Patissot shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Hivery one can see him; he’s not shut up in a 
closet! ’’ 

Suddenly the fat man grew angry. 

‘¢ Kixcuse me, Monsieur, he cannot be seen. I 
have personally tried more than a hundred times, 
Monsieur. I have posted myself near the Elysée; 
he did not come out. A passer-by informed me that 
he was playing billiards in the café opposite; I went 
to the café opposite; he was not there. I had been 
promised that he would go to Melun for the conven- 
tion; I went to Melun, I did not see him. At last I 
became weary. I did not even see Monsieur Gam- 
betta, and I do not know a single deputy.”’ 

He was growing excited: 

“<A government, Monsieur, is made to be seen; 
that’s what it’s there for, and for nothing else. One 
must be able to know that on such and such a day at 
such an hour the government will pass through such 
and such a street. Then one goes there and is satis- 
fied.’’ 

Patissot, now calm, was enjoying his arguments. 

‘“ Tt is true,’’ he said, ‘‘ that it is agreeable to 
know the people by whom one is governed.’’ 

The gentleman continued more gently: 

““ Do you know how I would manage the celebra- 
tion? Well, Monsieur, I would have a procession of 
gilded cars, like the chariots used at the crowning 
of kings; in them I would parade all the members of 
the government, from the president to the deputies, 
throughout Paris all day long. In that manner, at 
least, every one would know by sight the personnel 
of the State.”’ 

But one of the toughs near the coachman turned 
around, exclaiming: 
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‘¢ And the fat ox, where would you put him? ”’ 

A laugh ran around the two benches. Patissot 
understood the objection, and murmured: 

‘¢ Tt might not perhaps be very dignified.”’ 

The gentleman thought the matter over and ad- 
mitted it. 

‘¢ Then,’’ he said, ‘‘ I would place them in view 
some place, so that every one could see them with- 
out going out of his way; on the Triumphal Arch at 
the Place de 1l’Etoile, for instance; and I would have 
the whole population pass before them. That would 
be very imposing.’’ 

Once more the tough turned around and said: 

‘*You’d have to take telescopes to see their 
faces.”’ 

The gentleman did not answer; he continued: 

‘‘ It’s just like the presentation of the flags! 
There ought to be some pretext, a mimic war ought 
to be organized, and the banners would be awarded 
to the troops as a reward. I had an idea about 
which I wrote to the minister; but he has not 
deigned to answer me. As the taking of the Bas- 
tille has been chosen for the date of the national 
celebration, a reproduction of this event might be 
made; there would be a pasteboard Bastille, fixed 
up by a scene-painter and concealing within its walls 
the whole Column of July. Then, Monsieur, the 
troop would attack. That would be a magnificent 
spectacle as well as a lesson, to see the army itself 
overthrow the ramparts of tyranny. Then this 
Bastille would be set fire to, and from the midst of 
the flames would appear the Column with the gen- 
ius of Liberty, symbol of a new order and the free- 
dom of the people.’’ 

This time every one was listening to him and 
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finding his idea excellent. An old gentleman ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘ That is a great idea, Monsieur, which does you 
honor. It is to be regretted that the government 
did not adopt it.’’ 

A young man declared that actors ought to re- 
cite the Jambes of Barbier through the streets in 
order to teach the people art and liberty simultane- 
ously. 

These propositions excited general enthusiasm. 
Each one wished to have his word; all were wrought 
up. From a passing hand-organ a few strains of 
the Marseillaise were heard; the laborer started the 
song, and everybody joined in, roaring the chorus. 
The exalted nature of the song and its wild rhythm 
fired the driver, who lashed his horses to a gallop. 
Monsieur Patissot was bawling at the top of his 
lungs, and the passengers inside, frightened, were 
wondering what hurricane had struck them. 

At last they stopped, and Monsieur Patissot, 
judging his neighbor to be a man of initiative, con- 
sulted him about the preparations which he expected 
to make: 

‘‘ Lanterns and flags are all right,’’ said Patis- 
sot; ‘‘ but I prefer something better.’’ 

The other thought for a long time, but found 
nothing. Then, in despair, the clerk bought three 
flags and four lanterns. 


CHAPTER VII 


A SAD STORY 


Axe] N order to recover from the fatigues 
# due to the celebration, Monsieur 
Patissot conceived the plan of spend- 
ing the following Sunday seated in 
quiet communion with nature. 
Wishing to have a broad, expan- 
sive outlook, he chose the terrace of Saint-Germain. 
He did not start out until after luncheon, and after 
visiting the prehistoric museum to satisfy his con- 
science, for he understood nothing at all about it, he 
remained dumb with admiration before this enor- 
mous walk, from which can be seen, in the distance, 
all of Paris and its suburbs, all the plains, villages, 
woods, ponds, even the cities, and this great, blue, 
winding serpent, this gentle and beloved stream 
which passes through the heart of France, the Seine. 
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In the distance, blue from light mists, incredibly 
far away, he could descry, on the sides of the hill, 
little places which looked like white spots. And, 
seeing over there these little dots, almost invisible, 
where men like himself were living, suffering, work- 
ing, he reflected for the first time on the littleness 
of the world. He said to himself that in space other 
spots still more imperceptible, universes, larger than 
ours, however, might perhaps be supporting races 
still more perfect. He grew dizzy at the immensity 
of the thought, and he ceased thinking of these 
things which troubled his brain. Then he slowly 
followed along the whole length of the terrace, a 
little weary, as though tired by such deep reflec- 
tions. 

When he had reached the end he sat down on a 
bench. A gentleman was already there, his chin 
resting on his hands, which were folded over the top 
of his cane. He was in an attitude of deep contem- 
plation. But Patissot belonged to that race of 
people who cannot sit beside their equals for three 
minutes without talking. He first observed his 
neighbor, coughed, and then suddenly asked: 

‘“ Monsieur, could you tell me the name of the 
village which I see over there? ’’ 

The gentleman raised his head, and answered in 
a sad voice: 

“That is Sartrouville.”’ 

That was all he said. Then Patissot, contem- 
plating the whole expanse of the terrace, shaded by 
trees a century old, feeling in his lungs the breath 
of the forest which was rustling behind him, intoxi- 
cated by the odors of spring, of the woods, and of 
the broad country, laughing abruptly, his eyes spark- 
ling, exclaimed: 
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‘This is a beautiful spot for lovers.’’ 

His neighbor turned toward him, and exclaimed 
with a despairing look: 

‘< Tf I were in love, Monsieur, I would jump in 
the river.’’ 

Patissot did not agree with this point of view, 
and protested: 

‘‘ Ho! ho! you speak of that quite freely; and 
why so? ’’ 

‘¢ Because it has already cost me too much for 
me to care to begin over again.”’ 

The clerk grinned with joy as he answered: 

‘““ Ah! Wild oats are always expensive.’’ 

The other sighed unhappily as he answered: 

‘“ No, Monsieur, I have sown no wild oats; I 
have been ill-treated by Fate, that’s all.’’ 

Patissot, who scented a good story, continued: 

““ But we cannot all be as abstemious as priests; 
it is not natural.’’ 

Then the man sorrowfully lifted his eyes to 
heaven, exclaiming: 

‘‘ That is true, Monsieur; but if priests were like 
other men my misfortunes would not have arrived. 
I am an enemy to ecclesiastical celibacy, Monsieur, 
and I have my reasons for that.’’ 

Patissot, greatly interested, insisted: 

‘‘ Would it be impertinent to ask you. . .?’’ 

‘‘Dear me! No. Here is my story: I come 
from Normandy, Monsieur. My father was a miller 
at Darnétal, near Rouen. When he died my brother 
and I, who were still small children, remained in 
the care of our uncle, a good, fat curé from the 
neighborhood of Caux. He brought us up, Mon- 
sieur, educated us, and then sent the two of us to 
Paris to look for a suitable position. 
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‘« My brother was twenty-one and I was twenty- 
two. For the sake of economy, we took a place to- 
gether, where we were living quietly when the ad- 
venture happened which I am about to tell you. 

‘* One evening, as I was returning home, I saw 
a young lady in the street who pleased me enor- 
mously. She just suited my taste; a little stout and 
with a good-natured countenance. Naturally I did 
not dare speak to her, but I gave her a glance full 
of meaning. The following day I found her at the 
same place; then, as I was quite shy, I merely 
bowed; she answered with a little smile, and the fol- 
lowing day I addressed her. 

‘“‘ Her name was Victorine, and she was seam- 
stress in a department store. I knew right away 
that I was in love with her. 

‘“T said to her: ‘ Mademoiselle, it seems to me 
that I can no longer live away from you!’ She 
lowered her eyes without answering; then I seized 
her hand and I knew that she would be mine. I 
was in love, Monsieur; but I did not know how to go 
about the matter on account of my brother. I had 
just decided to tell him everything when he spoke 
first. He, too, was in love. Then it was agreed that 
we should take separate lodgings, but that not a 
_ word of it should be breathed to my good uncle, who 
would continue to address his letters to my home. 
The plan was carried out, and a week later Victor- 
ine took up her abode with me. We had a little din- 
ner to which my brother brought his friend, and, 
that evening, when my friend had put everything in 
order, we definitely took possession of our home. 

‘We had just dropped asleep when a violent 
ringing of the bell awoke me. I looked at the clock; 
it was three o’clock in the morning. I drew on my 
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trousers and rushed to the door, saying to myself: 
“Some accident must surely have happened. . .’ 
It was my uncle, Monsieur . . . He had on his 
traveling coat and was carrying his valise: 

‘¢¢ Yes, my boy, itis I. I have come to surprise 
you and spend a few days in Paris. The bishop 
has granted me a vacation.’ 

‘¢ He kissed me on both cheeks, came in and 
closed the door. I was more dead than alive, Mon- 
sieur. But, as he was going to enter my room, I al- 
most grabbed him by the collar: 

‘**No, don’t go in there, uncle; come over this 
way.’ 

‘‘T pushed him into the dining-room. Can you 
imagine the position I was in? What could I do? 
He said to me: 

‘<¢ And how about your brother? Is he asleep? 
Go wake him up.’ 

‘“T stammered: 

‘** No, uncle; he has been forced to spend the 
night at the store on account of a pressing order.’ 

‘“ My uncle rubbed his hands and said: 

‘¢¢ Then business is going well?’ 

‘* An idea struck me, and I exclaimed: 

‘<¢ Why, uncle, you must be hungry after your 
journey!’ 

‘“<« By Jove, that’s true! I think I could eat 
something with pleasure.’ 

‘¢T rushed for the cupboard where I had kept 
the remains of the dinner. My uncle was a great 
eater, a true Norman curé, capable of eating for 
twelve hours at a stretch. I brought out some beef, 
in order to take up time, as I knew he did not like 
it; after he had eaten enough of that, I brought on 
the remains of a chicken, almost a whole pdté, some 
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potato salad, three pots of cream and some excellent 
wine which I had put aside for the following day. 
At the sight of all this he almost fainted: 

‘*¢ Whew! What a larder, my boy!’ 

‘* How I stuffed him, Monsieur; how I stuffed 
him! Nor did he resist (at home it was said that 
he could eat a herd of cattle). 

‘‘ By the time he had devoured everything, it 
was five o’clock in the morning. I was on pins and 
needles. I lingered on an hour longer with the cof- 
fee and dish-washing; but at last he arose, saying: 

‘« ¢ Well, let’s see your home! ’ 

‘“T was lost! I followed him, thinking of jump- 
ing out of the window. As I entered the room, ready 
to faint, hoping for something to occur, a last hope 
caused my heart to jump. The dear girl had drawn 
the bed-curtains! If he only would stay away from 
them! Alas! Monsieur; he immediately walked up 
to them with his candle in his hand and suddenly 
raised them. It was warm and we had taken off all 
the blankets, leaving only the sheet, which she was 
holding over her head; but one could see the out- 
lines very plainly, Monsieur. I was trembling like 
a leaf; I seemed to be choking. Then my uncle 
turned to me, grinning from ear to ear, so that I 
almost jumped out of my skin from astonishment. 

‘¢¢ Ah! humbug,’ said he. ‘ You didn’t want to 
wake up your brother; well, just watch the way I’ll 
arouse him!’ I saw his big peasant’s hand raised 
in the air; and, while he was choking with laughter, 
it dropped like thunder . . . on the contours which 
could be seen, Monsieur. 

‘< There was a terrific shriek from the bed; and 
then like a storm under the sheet! At last she ap- 
peared almost all at once, with eyes as big as lan- 
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terns; and she watched my uncle, who was backing 
away, his mouth gaping and puffing, Monsieur, as 
though he were about to fall sick. 

‘‘ Then I completely lost my head, and I ran 
away .. . I wandered around for six days, Mon- 
sieur, not daring to go back home. At last, when I 
had picked up enough courage to return, there was 
no one there . . .’’ 

Patissot, shaking with laughter, let go a ‘‘ I 
should think not! ’’ which silenced his neighbor. 

But after a few seconds the man continued: 

‘“T have never seen my uncle since. He disin- 
herited me, persuaded that I took advantage of my 
brother’s absence to act as I should not. 

‘Nor have I seen Victorine. My whole family 
turned their backs on me; and my brother himself, 
who was made the gainer by the situation, since he 
inherited a hundred thousand francs at my uncle’s 
death, seems to consider me an old libertine. Yet, 
Monsieur, I swear that never since that time, and, 
mever . .. never... never again! ... There 
are times which one never forgets.’’ 

‘¢ And what are you doing here? ’’ asked Patis- 
sot. 

The other swept the horizon with a glance, as 
though fearing to be heard by some unknown ear; 
then he murmured, with terror in his voice: 

‘“‘T am keeping away from the women, Mon- 
sieur! ’’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
AN EXPERIMENT IN LOVE 


ANY poets think that nature is in- 
4} complete without women, and from 
there, doubtless, come all the flow- 
ery comparisons which, in their 
songs, make our natural companion 
in turn a rose, a violet, a tulip, or 
something else of that order. The need of tender- 
ness which seizes us at dusk, when the evening mist 
begins to roll in from the hills, and when all the 
perfumes of the earth intoxicate us, is but imper- 
fectly satisfied by lyric invocation. Monsieur Patis- 
sot, like all others, was seized with a wild desire for 
tenderness, for sweet kisses exchanged along a path 
where sunshine steals in at times, for the pressure 
of a pair of small hands, for a supple waist bending 
under his embrace. 

He began to look at love as an unbounded pleas- 
ure, and, in his hours of reveries, he thanked the 
Great Unknown for having put so much charm in 
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the caresses of man. But he needed a companion, 
and he did not know where to find one. On the ad- 
vice of a friend, he went to the Folies-Bergére. 
There he saw a complete assortment. He was great- 
ly perplexed to choose between them, for the desires 
of his heart were chiefly composed of poetic im- 
pulses, and poetry did not seem to be the strong 
point of these young ladies with penciled eyebrows 
who smiled at him in such a disturbing manner, 
showing the enamel of their false teeth. At last his 
choice fell on a young beginner who seemed poor and 
timid and whose sad look seemed to announce a na- 
ture easily influenced by poetry. 

He made an appointment with her for the fol- 
lowing day at nine o’clock at the Saint-Lazare sta- 
tion. She did not come, but she was kind enough to 
send a friend in her stead. — 

She was a tall, red-haired girl, patriotically 
dressed in three colors, and covered by an immense 
tunnel hat, of which her head occupied the center. 
Monsieur Patissot, a little disappointed, neverthe- 
less accepted this substitute. They left for Maisons- 
Laffitte, where regattas and a grand Venetian fes- 
tival had been announced. 

As soon as they were in the car, which was al- 
ready occupied by two gentlemen who wore the red 
ribbon and three ladies who must at least have been 
duchesses, they were so dignified, the big red-haired 
girl, who answered the name of Octavie, announced 
to Patissot, in a screeching voice, that she was a fine 
girl fond of a good time and loving the country be- 
cause there she could pick flowers and eat fried fish. 
She laughed with a shrillness which almost shattered 
the windows, familiarly calling her companion: ‘‘My 
big darling.”’ 
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Shame overwhelmed Patissot, who, as govern- 
ment employee, had to observe a certain amount of 
decorum. But Octavie stopped talking, glancing at 
her neighbors, seized with the overpowering desire 
which haunts all women of a certain class to make 
the acquaintance of respectable women. After about 
five minutes she thought she had found an opening, 
and, drawing from her pocket a Gil-Blas, she polite- 
ly offered it to one of the amazed ladies, who de- 
clined, shaking her head. Then the big, red-haired 
girl began saying things with a double meaning, 
speaking of women who are stuck up without being 
any better than the others; sometimes she would let 
out a vulgar word which acted like a bomb explod- 
ing amid the icy dignity of the passengers. 

At last they arrived. Patissot immediately 
wished to gain the shady nooks of the park, hoping 
that the melancholy of the forest would quiet the 
ruffled temper of his companion. But an entirely 
different effect resulted. As soon as she was amid 
the leaves and grass she began to sing at the top of 
her lungs snatches from operas which had stuck in 
her frivolous mind, warbling and trilling, passing 
from Robert le Diable to the Muette, lingering espe- 
cially on a sentimental romance, whose last verses 
she sang in a voice as piercing as a gimlet. 

Then suddenly she grew hungry. Patissot, who 
was still awaiting the hoped-for tenderness, tried in 
vain to retain her. Then she grew angry, exclaim- 
ing: 
““T am not here for a dull time, am I? ”’ 

He had to take her to the Petit-Havre restau- 
rant, which was near the place where the regatta 
was to be held. 

She ordered an endless luncheon, a succession of 
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dishes substantial enough to feed a regiment. Then, 
unable to wait, she called for relishes. A box of sar- 
dines was brought; she started in on it as though 
she intended to swallow the box itself. But when 
she had eaten two or three of the little fishes she 
declared that she was 
no longer hungry and 
that she wished to see 
the preparations for 
the race. 

Patissot, in despair, 
and, in his turn, seized 
with hunger, absolutely 
refused to move. She 
started off alone, prom- 
ising to return in time 
for the dessert. He be- 
gan to eat in lonely 
silence, not knowing 
how to lead this rebel- 
lous nature to the re- 
alization of his dreams. 

As she did not return 
he set out in search of 
her. She had found 
some friends, a troop 
of boatmen, half un- 
dressed, sunburned to 
the tips of their ears, 
and gesticulating, who 
were loudly arranging 
the details of the contest in front of the house of 
Fourmaise, the builder. 

Two respectable-looking gentlemen, probably the 
judges, were listening attentively. As soon as she 
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saw Patissot, Octavie, who was leaning on the 
tanned arm of a strapping fellow who probably had 
more muscle than brains, whispered a few words in 
his ears. He answered: 

‘“ Understood! ”’ 

She returned to the clerk full of joy, her eyes 
sparkling, almost caressing. 

‘“ Let’s go for a row,’’ said she. 

Pleased to see her so charming, he gave in to 
this new whim and procured a boat. But she obsti- 
nately refused to go to the races, notwithstanding 
Patissot’s wishes. 

‘“T had rather be alone with you, darling.”’ 

His heart thrilled. At last! 

He took off his coat and began to row madly. 

A monumental old mill, whose worm-eaten wheels 
hung over the water, bestrode with its two arches a 
little arm of the river. Slowly they passed beneath 
it, and, when they were on the other side, they no- 
ticed before them a delightful little stretch of river, 
shaded by great trees which closed over their heads 
in a sort of arch. The little stream unwound itself, 
turned, zigzagged to the right and to the left, con- 
tinually revealing new horizons, broad fields on one 
side and on the other side a hill covered with cot- 
tages. They passed before a bathing establishment 
almost entirely hidden by the foliage, a charming 
country spot where gentlemen in clean gloves and 
beribboned ladies displayed all the ridiculous awk- 
wardness of elegant people in the country. She 
cried joyously: 

‘¢ Later we will take a dip there.’’ 

Farther on, in a kind of bay, she wished to stop, 
coaxing: 

““ Come here, honey, close to me.”’ 
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She put her arm around his neck and, leaning her 
head on his shoulder, she murmured: 

‘¢ How nice it is! How delightful it is on the 
water! ’’ 

Patissot was reveling in happiness. He was 
thinking of those foolish boatmen who, without ever 
feeling the penetrating charm of the scenery and 
the delicate gracefulness of the reeds, row along out 
of breath, perspiring and tired out, from the tavern 
where they take luncheon to the tavern where they 
take dinner. 

He was so comfortable that he fell asleep. When 
he awoke, he was alone. He called, but no one an- 
swered. Anxious, he climbed up on the side of the 
river, fearing that some accident might have hap- 
pened. 

Then, in the distance, coming in his direction, he 
saw a long, slender gig which four oarsmen as black 
as negroes were driving through the water like an 
arrow. It came nearer, skimming over the water; a 
woman was holding the tiller. Heavens! It looked 
—it was she! In order to regulate the rhythm of 
the stroke, she was singing in her shrill voice a boat- 
ing song, which she interrupted for a minute as she 
got in front of Patissot. Then, throwing him a kiss, 
she cried: 

‘“ You big goose! ”’ 


CHAPTER Ix 


A DINNER AND SOME OPINIONS 


head of Monsieur Patissot’s office, 
was made a knight of the Legion of 
Honor. He had been in the service 
c= for thirty years under preceding 
governments, and for ten years under the present 
one. His employees, although grumbling a little at 
being thus rewarded in the person of their chief, 
thought it wise, nevertheless, to offer him a cross 
studded with paste diamonds. The new knight, in 
turn, not wishing to be outdone, invited them all to 
dinner for the following Sunday, at his place at 
Asniéres. 

The house, decorated with Moorish orna- 
ments, looked like a café chantant, but its 
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location gave it value, as the railroad cut through 
the whole garden, passing within a hundred and fifty 
feet of the porch. On the regulation plot of grass 
stood a basin of Roman cement, containing goldfish 
and a stream of water the size of that which comes 
from a syringe, which occasionally made microscopic 
rainbows at which the guests marveled. 

The feeding of this irrigator was the constant 
preoccupation of Monsieur Perdrix, who would 
sometimes get up at five o’clock in the morning in 
order to fill the tank. Then, in his shirt-sleeves, his 
big stomach almost bursting from his trousers, he 
would pump wildly, so that on returning from the 
office he could have the satisfaction of letting the 
fountain play and of imagining that it was cooling 
off the garden. 

On the night of the official dinner all the guests, 
one after the other, exclaimed over the situation of 
the domain, and each time that they heard a train 
in the distance, Monsieur Perdrix would announce 
to them its destination: Saint-Germain, Le Havre, 
Cherbourg, or Dieppe, and they would playfully 
wave to the passengers leaning from the windows. 

The whole office force was there. First came 
Monsieur Capitaine, the assistant chief; Monsieur 
Patissot, chief clerk; then Messieurs de Sombreterre 
and Vallin, elegant young employees who only came 
to the office when they had to; lastly Monsieur Rade, 
known throughout the ministry for the absurd doc- 
trines which he upheld, and the copying clerk, Mon- 
sieur Boivin. 

Monsieur Rade passed for a character. Some 
called him a dreamer or an idealist, others a revolu- 
tionary; every one agreed that he was very clumsy. 
Old, thin, and small, with bright eyes and long, white 
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hair, he had all his life professed a profound con- 
tempt for administrative work. A book rummager 
and a great reader, with a nature continually in re- 
volt against everything, a seeker of truth and a 
despiser of popular prejudices, he had a clear and 
paradoxical manner of expressing his opinions 
which closed the mouths of self-satisfied fools and 
of those that were discontented without knowing 
why. People said: ‘‘ That old fool of a Rade,’’ or 
else: ‘‘ That hare-brained Rade; ’’ and the slowness 
of his promotion seemed to show up to his disad- 
vantage. His freedom of speech often made his 
colleagues tremble; they asked themselves with ter- 
ror how he had been able to keep his place as long as 
he had. As soon as they had seated themselves, 
Monsieur Perdrix thanked his ‘‘ collaborators ’’ in 
a well-termed little speech, promising them his pro- 
tection, the more efficacious as his power grew, and 
he ended with a stirring peroration where he 
thanked and glorified a government so liberal and 
just that it knows how to seek out the worthy from 
among the humble. 

Monsieur Capitaine, the assistant chief, an- 
swered in the name of the office, congratulated, greet- 
ed, exalted, sang the praises of all; frantic applause 
greeted these two bits of eloquence. After that they 
settled down seriously to the business of eating. 

Everything went well up to the dessert; lack of 
conversation bothered no one. But after the coffee 
a discussion arose, and Monsieur Rade let himself 
loose, and soon began to overstep the bounds of dis- 
cretion. 

They were naturally discussing love, and a 
breath of chivalry intoxicated this room full of bu- 
reaucrats; they were praising and exalting the su- 
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perior beauty of woman, the delicacy of her soul, her 
aptitude for exquisite things, the correctness of her 
judgment, and the refinement of her sentiments. 
Monsieur Rade began to protest, energetically re- 
fusing to credit the so-called ‘‘ fair ’’ sex with any 
of the qualities which are ascribed to it; then, be- 
fore the general indignation, he quoted some au- 
thors: 

‘* Schopenhauer, gentlemen, Schopenhauer, the 
great philosopher, revered by all Germany, says: 
‘Man’s intelligence must have been terribly dead- 
ened by love in order to call this sex with the small, 
waist, narrow shoulders, large hips, and crooked 
legs, the fair sex. All its beauty lies in the instinct 
of love. Instead of calling it the fair, it would have 
been better to call it the unesthetic sex. Women 
have neither the appreciation nor the knowledge of 
music, any more than they have of poetry or of the 
plastic arts; with them it is merely an apelike qual- 
ity, a pure pretext, affectation cultivated from their 
desire to please.’ ’’ 

‘¢ The man who said that is an idiot,’’ exclaimed 
Monsieur de Sombreterre. 

Monsieur Rade smilingly continued: 

“‘ And how about Rousseau, gentlemen? Here 
is his opinion: ‘ Women, as a rule, love no art, are 
skilled in none, and have no talent.’ ”’ 

Monsieur de Sombreterre disdainfully shrugged 
his shoulders: 

‘¢ Then Rousseau is as much of a fool as the 
other, that’s all.’’ 

Monsieur Rade, still smiling, went on: 

‘¢ And this is what Lord Byron said, who never- 
theless loved women: ‘ They should be well fed and 
well dressed, but not allowed to mingle with society. 
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They should also be taught religion, but they should 
ignore poetry and politics, only being allowed to 
read pious or cooking books.’ ”’ 

Monsieur Rade continued: 

** You see, gentlemen, all of them study painting 
and music. But not a single one of them has ever 
painted a remarkable picture or composed a great 
opera! Why, gentlemen? Because they are the 
sexus sequior, the second sex in every sense of 
the word, made to be kept apart in the back- 
ground.’’ 

Monsieur Patissot was growing angry, and ex- 
claimed: 

““ And how about Madame Sand, Monsieur? ”’ 

“« She is the one exception, Monsieur, the one ex- 
ception. I will quote to you another passage from 
another great philosopher, this one an Englishman: 
Herbert Spencer. Here is what he says: ‘ Each 
sex is capable, under the influence of abnormal stim- 
ulation, of manifesting faculties ordinarily reserved 
for the other one. Thus, for instance, in extreme 
cases a special excitement may cause the breasts of 
men to give milk; children deprived of their mothers 
have often thus been saved in time of famine. Nev- 
ertheless, we do not place this faculty of giving milk 
among the male attributes. It is the same with fe- 
male intelligence, which, in certain cases, will give 
superior products, but which is not to be considered 
in an estimate of the feminine nature as a social 
TACCOLH since 

All Monsieur Patissot’s chivalric instincts were 
wounded, and he declared: 

‘“ You are not a Frenchman, Monsieur. French 
gallantry is a form of patriotism.’’ 

Monsieur Rade retorted: 
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‘¢T have very little patriotism, Monsieur, as lit- 
tle as I can.’’ 

A coolness settled over the company, but he con- 
tinued quietly: 

‘¢ Do you admit with me that war is a monstros- 
ity; that this custom of killing off people consti- 
tutes a condition of savagery; that it is odious, when 
the only real good is Life, to see governments, whose 
duty it is to protect the lives of their subjects, ob- 
stinately looking for means of destruction? Am I 
not right? Well, if war is a terrible thing, what 
about patriotism, which is the idea at the base of 
it? When a murderer kills he has a fixed idea; it 
is to steal. When a good man sticks his bayonet 
through another good man, father of a family, or, 
perhaps, a great artist, what idea is he following 
out? ’’ 

Everybody was shocked. 

‘¢ When one has such thoughts, one should not 
express them aloud.’’ 

M. Patissot continued: 

‘There are, however, Monsieur, principles 
which all good people recognize.’’ 

M. Rade asked: ‘‘ Which ones? ”’ 

Then, very solemnly, M. Patissot pronounced: 
‘“ Morality, Monsieur.”’ 

M. Rade was beaming; he exclaimed: 

‘* Just let me give you one example, gentlemen, 
one little example. What is your opinion of the 
gentlemen with the silk hats who thrive along the 
boulevards on the delightful traffic which you know, 
and who make a living out of it? ”’ 

A look of disgust ran around the table: 

‘* Well? Gentlemen, only a century ago, when 
an elegant gentleman, very ticklish about his honor, 
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hadfor .. . friend . .. a beautiful and rich 
lady, it was considered perfectly proper to live at 
her expense and even to squander her whole for- 
tune. This game was considered delightful. This 
only goes to show that the principles of morality 
are by no means settled . . . andthat .. .” 

M. Perdrix, visibly embarrassed, stopped him: 

‘‘ Monsieur Rade, you are sapping the founda- 
tions of society. One must always have principles. 
Thus, in politics, here is Monsieur le Sombreterre, 
who is a Legitimist; Monsieur Vallin, an Orleanist; 
Monsieur Patissot and myself, Republicans; we all 
have very different principles, and yet we agree 
very well because we have them.’’ 

But M. Rade exclaimed: 

‘“T also have principles, gentlemen, very dis- 
tinct ones.’’ 

Monsieur Patissot raised his head and coldly 
asked: 

*‘ Tt would please me greatly to know them, Mon- 
sieur.’’ 

M. Rade did not need to be coaxed. 

‘* Here they are, Monsieur: 

“* First principle—Government by one person is 
a monstrosity. 

** Second principle—Restricted suffrage is an 
injustice. 

“‘ Third principle—Universal suffrage is idiotic. 

‘‘ To deliver up millions of men, superior minds, 
scientists, even geniuses, to the caprice and will of 
a being who, in an instant of gaiety, madness, in- 
toxication or love, would not hesitate to sacrifice 
everything for his exalted fancy, will spend the 
wealth of the country amassed by others with diffi- 
culty, will have thousands of men slaughtered on 
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the battle-fields, all this appears to me, a simple 
logician, a monstrous aberration. 

‘‘ But, admitting that a country must govern 
itself, to exclude, on some always debatable pretext, 
a part of the citizens from the administration of 
affairs is such an injustice that it seems to me un- 
worthy of a further discussion. 

‘‘ There remains universal suffrage. I suppose 
that you will agree with me that geniuses are a 
rarity. Let us be liberal and say that there are at 
present five in France. Now, let us add, perhaps, 
two hundred men with a decided talent, one thou- 
sand others possessing various talents, and ten thou- 
sand superior intellects. This is a staff of eleven 
thousand two hundred and five minds. After that 
you have the army of mediocrities followed by the 
multitude of fools. As the mediocrities and the 
fools always form the immense majority, it is im- 
possible for them to elect an intelligent government. 

‘‘ In order to be fair I admit that logically uni- 
versal suffrage seems to me the only admissible 
principle, but it is impracticable. Here are the rea- 
sons why: 

‘‘'To make all the living forces of the country 
cooperate in the government, to represent all the 
interests, to take into account all the rights, is an 
ideal dream, but hardly practicable, because the only 
force which can be measured is that very one which 
should be neglected, the stupid strength of numbers. 
According to your method, unintelligent numbers 
equal genius, knowledge, learning, wealth, and in- 
dustry. When you are able to give to a member of 
the Institute ten thousand votes to a ragman’s one, 
one hundred votes for a great land owner as against 
his farmer’s ten, then you will have approached an 
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equilibrium of forces and obtained a national repre- 
sentation which will really represent the strength 
of the nation. But I challenge you to do it. 

‘“ Here are my conclusions: 

‘*‘ Formerly, when a man was a failure at every 
other profession he turned photographer; now he 
has himself elected a deputy. A government thus 
composed will always be sadly lacking, incapable of 
evil as well as of good. On the other hand, a despot, 
if he be stupid, can do a lot of harm, and, if he be in- 
telligent (a thing which is very scarce), he may do 
good. 

‘“‘T cannot decide between these two forms of 
government; I declare myself to be an anarchist, 
that is to say, a partisan of that power which is the 
most unassuming, the least felt, the most liberal, 
in the broadest sense of the word, and revolutionary 
at the same time; by that I mean the everlasting 
enemy of this same power, which can in no way be 
anything but defective. That’s all! ’’ 

Cries of indignation rose about the table, and 
all, whether Legitimist, Orleanist, or Republican 
through force of circumstances, grew red with anger. 
M. Patissot especially was choking with rage, and, 
turning toward M. Rade, he cried: 

‘« Then, Monsieur, you believe in nothing? ”’ 

The other answered quietly: 

‘¢ You’re absolutely correct, Monsieur.”’ 

The anger stirred in all the guests prevented 
M. Rade from continuing, and M. Perdrix, as chief, 
closed the discussion. 

‘* Hnough, gentlemen! We each have our opin- 
ion, and we have no intention of changing it.’’ 

All agreed with these wise words. But M. Rade, 
never satisfied, wished to have the last word. 
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‘<T have, however, one moral,’’ said he. ‘‘ It is 
simple and always applicable. One sentence em- 
braces the whole thought; here it is: ‘ Never do 
unto another that which you would not have him 
do unto you.’ I defy you to pick any flaw in it, 
while I will undertake to demolish your most sacred 
principles with three arguments.’’ 

This time there was no answer. But as they 
were going home at night, by couples, each one was 
saying to his companion: ‘‘ Really, Monsieur Rade 
goes much too far. His mind must surely be unbal- 
anced. He ought to be appointed assistant chief at 
the Charenton Asylum.’’ 


CHAPTER X 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


= N both sides of the door, over which 
the word ‘‘ Ball ’’ appeared in large 
| letters, great, flaring red posters an- 
nounced that this Sunday would be 
devoted to another purpose than 
: popular amusement. 

M. Patissot, wandering along like a good bour- 
geois while digesting his luncheon and sauntering 
slowly toward the station, stopped, his attention 
attracted by this brilliant color, and he read: 


‘* GENERAL INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE VINDICATION OF WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS. 


** CENTRAL COMMITTEE SITTING AT PARIS. 
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“GREAT PUBLIC MEETING. 


‘““ Under the chairmanship of the free-thinking 
citizeness Zoé Lamour and of the Russian nihilist 
citizeness Eva Schourine, with the assistance of a 
delegation of citizenesses from the Free Circle of 
Independent Thought, and a group of sympathizing 
citizens. 


‘‘ Speeches by the citizeness Césarime Brau and 
citizen Sapience Cornut, back from exile. 


‘¢ ADMISSION: 1 france.’’ 


a 
fs ou 


An old lady with spectacles, seated before a table 
covered with a cloth, was taking in the money. M. 
Patissot entered. 

In this hall, already half full, floated an odor like 
that of a wet dog, which is always to be noticed near 
old maids, with the remains of the suspicious per- 
fumes of public balls. 

M. Patissot searched diligently and at last dis- 
covered a seat in the second row, beside an old gen- 
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tleman wearing the emblem of the Legion of Honor 
and a young woman dressed as a working-girl, with 
an exalted expression and with swollen black and 
blue marks all over her cheeks. 

The staff was complete. The citizeness Zoé La- 
mour, a pretty little brunette with pink flowers 
stuck in her dark hair, divided the chair with a thin 
little blonde, the Russian nihilist citizeness, Eva 
Schourine. 

Just below them the illustrious citizeness Césa- 
rine Brau, known as the ‘‘ Annihilator of Men,’’ 
also a handsome woman, sat beside the citizen 
Sapience Cornut, back from exile. The latter, a 
solid-looking old man with a ferocious expression, 
was looking around the hall just as a cat watches 
a flock of birds; his fists were resting on his knees. © 

To the right a delegation of ancient citizenesses 
minus husbands, dried up in single blessedness and 
exasperated at the delay, were facing a group of 
citizens ready to reform the world, who had never 
trimmed either their beards or their hair, probably 
in order to show the infinite extent of their aspira- 
tions. 

It was a mixed gathering. The majority of 
women belonged to the class of janitresses and shop- 
keepers who close up on Sundays. Everywhere the 
inconsolable faces of old maids appeared between 
the red countenances of the housewives. Three 
schoolboys, who had come in order to be among 
women, were whispering in the corner. A few fami- 
lies came through curiosity. In the first row sat a 
negro, clad in yellow, a magnificent, curly-headed 
negro, who was obstinately watching the staff and 
grinning from ear to ear, shaken by a silent laugh 
which showed the gleaming white of his teeth. He 
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was laughing like a man who is delighted, overcome 
with joy. Why was he there? That was a mystery. 
Had he expected to see a show? Or else did he say 
to himself, in his woolly African head: ‘‘ Well! 
well! these people certainly are funny; we couldn’t 
see anything like that near the equator.’’ 

Citizeness Zoé Lamour opened the meeting with 
a little speech. 

She recalled the servitude of women since the 
origin of the world, her humble yet heroic role, her 
constant devotion to all great ideas. She compared 
her to the people of olden times, to the people of 
the kings and aristocracy, calling her ‘‘ the eternal 
martyr ’’ for whom every man is a master; and in 
a great burst of lyric eloquence, she exclaimed: 
“<The people had their ’89—let us have ours! Man, 
oppressed, had his Revolution; the captive broke his 
chain; the outraged slave revolted. Women, let us 
imitate our tyrants! Let us revolt! Let us sever 
the ancient bond of marriage and of servitude! Let 
us march to the conquest of our rights; let us also 
have our revolution! ”’ 

She sat down again amid thunderous applause; 
and the negro, wild with joy, was striking his head 
against his knees and shrieking with laughter. 

The Russian nihilist citizeness, Eva Schourine, 
arose, and, in a shrill and ferocious voice, she ex- 
claimed: 

‘‘T am a Russian. I have raised the banner of 
revolt; this hand has struck down the oppressors of 
my fatherland; and I declare to you Frenchwomen 
who are listening to me that I am ready under any 
skies, in any country of the universe, to attack the 
tyranny of man, everywhere to avenge women, so 
disgracefully oppressed! ”’ 
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A great buzz of approbation arose, and citizen 
Sapience Cornut gallantly stood up and scraped 
his yellow beard against this avenging hand. 

At this point the ceremony took on a truly in- 
ternational character. The citizenesses delegated 
by the foreign powers arose one after the other, 
bringing the adhesion of their respective father- 
lands. First a German woman spoke. She was fat, 
with a growth of stringlike hair on her scalp, and 
she sputtered in a thick voice: 

‘“T vish to tell de choy vot dey felt in old Cher- 
many ven dey of de great moufement of Barisian 
vimin heard. Our breasts (she struck hers, which 
did not resist the shock), our breasts thrilled mit 
meeeeemut --... .. 1 don’t talk vell, but ve-are 
olretty mit you! ”’ 

An Italian, a Spaniard, and a Swede said about 
the same things in the most marvelous dialects; to 
conclude, an Englishwoman, built on the plan of a 
bean-pole, whose inordinately long teeth resem- 
bled gardening implements, exclaimed: 

‘“T also wish to bring to you the assurance of 
the support of Free England to the picturesque 
manifestation of the feminine population of France 
for the emancipation of the female sex. Hip! hip! 
hurrah! ’’ 

This time the negro began to utter such shrieks 
of delight, with such immoderate gestures of satis- 
faction (throwing his legs over the backs of the 
seats and furiously slapping his thighs), that the 
two ushers were forced to calm him down. 

Patissot’s neighbor murmured: 

‘¢ Hysterical! All hysterical.’’ 

Patissot, believing that he was being spoken to, 
turned around, asking: 
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‘¢ What was that, please? ”’ 

The gentleman excused himself: 

‘¢ Pardon me, I was not speaking to you. I was 
merely saying that all these crazy women are hys- 
terical! ’’ 

M. Patissot, greatly surprised, asked: 

‘““ Then you know them? ’’ 

‘‘T should say so, Monsieur! Zoé Lamour took 
her novitiate to be anun. That’s one. Eva Schou- 
rine has been accused of arson and declared insane. 
That’s two. Césarine Brau is simply an adven- 
turess trying to gain notoriety. I see three others 
over there who have passed through my hands in 
the hospital of X——-. As for all the other old 
shrews who surround us, nothing more need be said 
about them.’’ 

People were crying ‘‘ Hush’’! on all sides. 
Citizen Sapience Cornut, back from exile, was 
standing up. First he rolled his eyes in a terrible 
manner; then, in a hollow voice, which sounded like 
wind whistling in a cave, he began: 

‘“There are words as great as principles, as 
luminous as suns, as resounding as thunder: Lib- 
erty! Equality! Fraternity! These are the ban- 
ners of the people. Under their folds did we over- 
throw tyranny. It is your turn now, O women, to 
brandish them as weapons for the conquest of inde- 
pendence. Be free, free in love, at home, in the 
fatherland. Become our equals on the earth, in the 
street, and especially in politics and before the law! 
Fraternity! Be our sisters, the confidantes of our 
great projects, our courageous companions! Be- 
come truly a half of humanity instead of being only 
a small part of it! ”’ 

Then he plunged into transcendental politics, de- 
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veloping plans as great as the world, speaking of 
the soul of society, predicting the Universal Repub- 
lic built on these three indestructible bases: Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity. 

When he stopped a perfect uproar of bravos 
arose. M. Patissot, bewildered, turned to his neigh- 
bor, asking: 

‘‘Ts he not a little bit insane? ”’ 

The old gentleman answered: 

‘* No, Monsieur; there are millions just like him. 
It is a result of education.”’ 

M. Patissot did not understand. 

‘“ Of education? ”’ 

‘““ Yes; now that they know how to read and 
write the latent foolishness awakes.”’ 

‘* Then, Monsieur, you believe that education 

9? 

“* Hixcuse me, Monsieur, I am very broad-minded, 
but this is what I mean to say: you have a watch, 
haven’t you? Well, break one of its springs and 
then carry it to this citizen Cornut and ask him to 
fix it. He will swear at you and answer that he is 
not a watchmaker. But if something happens to be 
out of order in this infinitely complicated piece of 
machinery called France, he thinks himself entirely 
fitted to repair it instantly. Forty thousand brawl- 
ers like him think the same thing and are continu- 
ally proclaiming it. I say, Monsieur, that up to now 
we lack new governing classes of leaders; by that I 
mean, men born of fathers accustomed to power, 
brought up with that idea, educated especially for 
that just as young men are educated who intend to 
go to the Polytechnic se 

Numerous cries of ‘‘ Hush! ’’ once more inter- 
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rupted them. A mournful-looking young man oc- 
cupied the platform. He began: 

‘¢ Ladies, I have asked for a word in order to 
attack your theories To demand for woman civil 
rights equal to those of man is equivalent to de- 
manding the end of your power. The mere external 
appearance of woman shows that she is destined 
neither to hard physical work nor to long intel- 
lectual efforts. Her réle, though different, is never- 
theless beautiful. She infuses poetry into life. By 
the power of her gracefulness, the glance of her eye, 
the charm of her smile, she rules man, who 
rules the world. Man has the faults which you 
cannot take from him; but you have the seductive- 
ness which captivates force. Of what do you com- 
plain? Since the beginning of the world you have 
been the sovereigns and rulers. Nothing is done 
without you. All beautiful actions are done 
for you. 

‘* As soon as you become our equals civilly and 
politically, you become our rivals. Take care then 
that the charm which constitutes your force is not 
broken. Then, as we are unquestionably the more 
vigorous and the better gifted for sciences and arts, 
your inferiority will appear and you will truly be- 
come the oppressed. 

‘* At present, ladies, you have a beautiful réle, 
since you are for us the whole charm of life, the 
endless illusion, the eternal reward of our efforts. 
Do not try to alter this state of affairs. You will 
not succeed, anyhow.’’ 

Hisses interrupted him. He left the plat- 
form. 

Patissot’s neighbor then got up, saying: 

‘* That young man is a little romantic, but he 
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has good common sense just the same. Will you 
come and have a glass of beer, Monsieur? ”’ 

‘< With pleasure! ”’ 

They left while citizeness Césarine Brau was 
preparing to reply. 


MADAME HUSSON’S ROSIER 


E had just left Gisors, where I was 
awakened by hearing the name of the 
town called out by the guards, and I 
was dozing off again when a terrific 
shock threw me forward on top of a 

J] large lady who sat opposite me. 

One of the wheels of the engine had broken, and 

the engine itself lay across the track. The tender 

and the baggage-car were also derailed, and lay 
beside this mutilated engine, which rattled, groaned, 
hissed, puffed, sputtered, and resembled those horses 
that fall in the street with their flanks heaving, 
breasts palpitating, nostrils steaming, and the whole 
body trembling, but incapable of the slightest effort 
to rise and go on again. 

There were no dead, or wounded; only a few 
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with bruises, for the train was not going at full 
speed. And we looked with sorrow at the great 
crippled iron creature, which could not draw us 
along any more, and which perhaps would block the 
track for some time, for no doubt they would have 
to send to Paris for a special train to come to our 
aid. 

It was then ten o’clock in the morning, and I 
at once decided to go back to Gisors for breakfast. 

As I was walking along I said to myself: 

‘“ Gisors—Gisors—why, I know some one there! 
Who is it? Gisors? Let me see, I have a friend in 
this town.’’ A name suddenly came to my mind, 
** Albert Marambot.’’ He was an old school friend 
whom I had not seen for at least twelve years, and 
who was practising medicine in Gisors. He had 
often written inviting me to come to see him, and I 
had always promised to do so, without keeping my 
word. But at last I would take advantage of this 
opportunity. 

I asked the first passer-by: 

‘‘ Do you know where Doctor Marambot lives? ”’ 

He replied without hesitation, and with the 
drawling accent of the Normans: 

“* Rue Dauphine.”’ 

I presently saw, on the door of the house he 
pointed out, a large brass plate on which was en- 
graved the name of my old chum. I rang the bell, 
but the servant, a yellow-haired girl who moved 
slowly, said with a stupid air: 

‘¢ He isn’t here, he isn’t here.’’ 

I heard a sound of forks and of glasses, and I 
cried: 

‘“ Hallo, Marambot! ”’ 

A door opened, and a large man, with a beard 
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and a cross look on his face, appeared, carrying a 
dinner napkin in his hand. 

I certainly should not have recognized him. One 
would have said he was forty-five at least, and in a 
second all the provincial life which makes one grow 
heavy, dull, and old came before me. In a single 
flash of thought, quicker than the act of extending 
my hand to him, I could see his life, his manner of 
existence, his line of thought, and his theories on 
things in general. I guessed at the prolonged meals 
that had rounded out his stomach, his after-dinner 
naps from the torpor of a slow digestion aided by 
cognac, and his vague glances cast on the patient 
while he thought of the chicken that was roasting 
before the fire. His conversations about cooking, 
about cider, brandy, and wine, the way of preparing 
certain dishes and of blending certain sauces were 
revealed to me at sight of his puffy red cheeks, his 
heavy lips, and his lusterless eyes. 

‘*You do not recognize me. I am Raoul Au- 
bertin,’’ I said. 

He opened his arms and gave me such a hug 
that I thought he would choke me. 

‘‘ You have not breakfasted, have you? ’’ 

66 No.’”’ 

‘* How fortunate! I was just sitting down to 
table, and I have an excellent trout.’’ 

Five minutes later I was sitting opposite him 
at breakfast. I said: 

‘“ Are you a bachelor? ’’ 

“Yes, indeed.’’ 

‘* And do you like it here? ”’ 

‘* Time does not hang heavy; I am busy. I have 
patients and friends. I eat well, have good health, 
enjoy laughing and shooting. I get along.”’ 
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‘Is not life very monotonous in this little 
town? ’’ 

‘* No, my dear boy, not when one knows how 
to fill in the time. A little town, in fact, is like 
a large one. The incidents and amusements are 
less varied, but one makes more of them; one has 
fewer acquaintances, but one meets them more fre- 
quently. When you know all the windows in a 
street, each one of them interests you and puzzles 
you more than a whole street in Paris. 

‘< A little town is very amusing, you know—very 
amusing, very amusing. Why, take Gisors; I know 
it at the tips of my fingers, from its beginning up 
to the present time. You have no idea what a queer 
history it has.’’ 

‘Do you belong to Gisors? ’”’ 

‘““I? No. I come from Gournay, its neighbor 
and rival. Gournay is to Gisors what Lucullus was 
to Cicero. Here, everything is for glory; they say 
‘the proud people of Gisors.’ At Gournay, every- 
thing is for the stomach; they say ‘ the gorman- 
dizers of Gournay.’ Gisors despises Gournay, but 
Gournay laughs at Gisors. It is a very comical 
country, this.’’ 

I perceived that I was eating something very 
delicious, hard-boiled eggs wrapped in a covering 
of meat jelly, flavored with herbs and put on ice for 
a few moments. I said, as I smacked my lips to 
compliment Marambot: 

‘“¢ That is good.’’ 

He smiled: 

‘¢Two things are necessary, good jelly, which 
is hard to get, and good eggs. Oh, how rare good 
eggs are, with the yolks slightly reddish and with a 
good flavor! I have two poultry yards, one for 
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eggs and the other for chickens. I feed my laying 
hens in a special manner. I have my own ideas on 
the subject. In an egg, as in the meat of a chicken, 
in beef, or in mutton, in milk, in everything, one no- 
tices, and ought to taste, the juice, the quintessence 
of all the good on which the animal has been fed. 
How much better food we could have if more at- 
tention were paid to this! ’’ 

I laughed as I said: 

“* You are a gourmand? ’’ 

““ Parbleu! It is only imbeciles who are not. 
One is a gourmand as one is an artist, as one is 
learned, as one is a poet. The sense of taste, my 
friend, is very delicate, capable of perfection, and 
quite as worthy of respect as the eye and the ear. 
A person who lacks this sense is deprived of an 
exquisite faculty, the faculty of discerning the qual- 
ity of food, just as one may lack the faculty of dis- 
cerning the beauties of a book or of a work of art; 
it means to be deprived of an essential organ, of 
something that belongs to higher humanity; it means 
to belong to one of those innumerable classes of the 
infirm, the unfortunate, and the fools of which our 
race is composed; it means to have the mouth of 
an animal, in a word, just like the mind of an ani- 
mal. A man who cannot distinguish one kind of 
lobster from another; a herring—that admirable 
fish that has all the flavors, all the odors of the sea 
—from a mackerel or a whiting, and a Cresane 
from a Duchess pear, may be compared to a man 
who should mistake Balzac for Kugéne Sue, a 
symphony of Beethoven for a military march com- 
posed by the bandmaster of a regiment, and the 
Apollo Belvedere for the statue of General de Blan- 
mont.’’ 
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‘<'Who is General de Blanmont? ’’ 

‘* Oh, that’s true, you do not know. It is easy 
to tell that you do not belong to Gisors. I told you 
just now, my dear boy, that they called the in- 
habitants of this town ‘ the proud people of Gisors,” 
and never was an epithet better deserved. But let 
us finish breakfast first, and then I will tell you 
about our town and take you to see it.’’ 

He stopped talking every now and then while 
he slowly drank a glass of wine which he gazed at 
affectionately as he replaced the glass on the 
table. 

It was amusing to see him, with a napkin tied 
round his neck, his cheeks flushed, his eyes eager, 
and his beard spreading round his mouth as it kept 
working. 

He made me eat until I was almost choking. 
Then, as I was about to return to the railway sta- 
tion, he seized me by the arm and took me through 
the streets. The town, of a pretty, provincial type, 
commanded by its citadel, the most curious monu- 
ment of military architecture of the seventh cen- 
tury to be found in France, overlooks, in its turn, 
a long, green valley, where the large Norman cows 
graze and ruminate in the pastures. 

The doctor quoted: 

‘¢ « Gisors, a town of four thousand inhabitants, 
in the department of Eure, mentioned in Cesar’s 
Commentaries: Cesaris ostium, then Ceésartiwm, 
Cesortium, Gisortium, Gisors.’ I shall not take 
you to visit the old Roman encampment, the remains 
of which are still in existence.’’ 

I laughed and replied: 

‘¢ My dear friend, it seems to me that you are 
affected with a special malady that, as a doctor, 
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you ought to study; it is called the spirit of pro- 
vincialism.’’ 

He stopped abruptly. 

‘¢ The spirit of provincialism, my friend, is noth- 
ing but natural patriotism,’’ he said. ‘‘ 1 love my 
house, my town, and my province because I discover 
in them the customs of my own village; but if I love 
my country, if I become angry when a neighbor sets 
foot in it, it is because I feel that my home is in 
danger, because the frontier that I do not know is 
the highroad to my province. For instance, I am 
a Norman, true Norman; well, in spite of my hatred 
of the German and my desire for revenge, I do not 
detest them, I do not hate them by instinct as I hate 
the English, the real, hereditary natural enemy of 
the Normans; for the English traversed this soil in- 
habited by my ancestors, plundered and ravaged it 
twenty times, and my aversion to this perfidious 
people was transmitted to me at birth by my father. 
See, here is the statue of the General.’’ 

‘* What general? ”’ 

‘* General Blanmont! We had to have a statue. 
We are not the proud people of Gisors for noth- 
ing! So we discovered General de Blanmont. Look 
in this bookseller’s window.’’ 

He drew me toward the bookstore, where about 
fifteen red, yellow, and blue volumes attracted the 
eye. As I read the titles I began to laugh idiotic- 
ally. They read: Gisors, Its Origin, Its Future, by 
M. X. , member of several learned pCa 
History of Gane by the Abbé A . . .; Gisors, 
from the Time of Cesar to the Present Day, by M. 
B. . ., landowner; Gisors and Its Environs, by 
Doctor C.D. . . .; The Glories of Gisors, by A 
Discoverer. 
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‘“ My friend,’’ resumed Marambot, ‘‘ not a year, 
not a single year, you understand, passes without a 
fresh history of Gisors being published here; we 
now have twenty-three.’’ 

‘* And the glories of Gisors? ’’ I asked. 

‘* Oh, I will not mention them all, only the prin- 
cipal ones. We had first General de Blanmont, then 
Baron Davillier, the celebrated ceramist who ex- 
plored Spain and the Balearic Isles and brought to 
the notice of collectors the wonderful Hispafio-Ara- 
bic china. In literature we have a very clever jour- 
nalist, now dead, Charles Brainne, and among those 
who are living, the very eminent editor of the 
Nouvelliste de Rouen, Charles Lapierre . . . and 
many others, many others.”’ 

We were traversing a long street with a gentle 
incline, with a June sun beating down on it and 
driving the residents into their houses. 

Suddenly, at the farther end of the street, ap- 
peared a drunken man who was staggering along, 
with his head forward, his arms and legs limp. He 
would walk forward rapidly three, six, or ten steps 
and then stop. When these energetic movements 
landed him in the middle of the road he stopped 
short and swayed on his feet, hesitating between 
falling and a fresh start. Then he would dart off 
in any direction, sometimes falling against the wall 
of a house, against which he seemed to be fastened, 
as if he were trying to get in through the wall. 
Then he would suddenly turn round and look ahead 
of him, his mouth open and his eyes blinking in the 
sunlight, and getting away from the wall by a move- 
ment of the hips, he staggered off once more. 

A little yellow dog, a half-starved cur, followed 
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him, barking; stopping when he stopped, and start- 
ing when he started. 

‘¢ Hallo,’? said Marambot, ‘‘ there is Madame 
Husson’s ‘ Rosier.’ ’’ 

‘¢ Madame Husson’s ‘ Rosier’!’’ I exclaimed 
in astonishment. ‘‘ What do you mean? ”’ 

The doctor began to laugh: 

‘¢ Oh, that is what we call drunkards round here. 
The name comes from an old story which has now 
become a legend, although it is true in all respects.”’ 

‘Ts it an amusing story? ”’ 

‘‘ Very amusing.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then, tell it to me.”’ 

“¢ T will. 


‘‘ There lived formerly in this town a very up- 
right old lady, who was a great guardian of morals, 
and was called Madame Husson. You know, I am 
telling you the real names and not imaginary ones. 
Madame Husson took a special interest in good 
works, in helping the poor and encouraging the 
deserving. She was a little woman with a quick 
walk and wore a black wig. She was ceremonious, 
polite, on very good terms with the Almighty in the 
person of Abbé Malou, and had a profound horror, 
an inborn horror, of vice, and, in particular, of the 
vice the Church calls lasciviousness. Any irregu- 
larity before marriage made her furious, exasper- 
ated her till she was beside herself. 

“* Now, this was the period when they presented 
a prize as a reward of virtue to any girl in the 
environs of Paris who was found to be chaste. She 
was called a Rosiére; and Madame Husson con- 
ceived the idea that she would institute a similar 
ceremony at Gisors. She spoke about it to the Abbé 
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Malou, who at once made out a list of candidates. 

‘* However, Madame Husson had a servant, an 
old woman called Francoise, as upright as her mis- 
tress. As soon as the priest had left, Madame 
called the servant and said: 

‘** Here, Francoise, here are the names of the 
girls that Monsieur le Curé has submitted to me for 
the prize of virtue; try to find out what reputa- 
tion they bear in the district.’ 

‘““ And Francoise set out. She collected all the 
scandal, all the stories, all the tattle, all the suspi- 
cions. That she might omit nothing, she wrote it all 
down, together with her memoranda, in her house- 
keeping book, and handed it each morning to Ma- 
dame Husson, who, after adjusting her spectacles on 
her thin nose, read as folows: 


FIER RENGL a Bets OR Bees A an AE ae four sous 
Se UM ITUNES noes ies Pesce elise eI ENTERS Ais ashe two sous 
ISSR E Pet pil Sg a ge A ae oy Ene ena eight sous 


“Malvina Lévesque got into trouble last year with Ma- 
thurin Poilu. 
SPP eOeOL TMULLON face's siclelers oe vies 67s twenty-five sous 
“OREN TS: ponte. k oh deel i gh ee Ren a one sou 
“Rosalie Vatinel was seen in the Biboudet woods with 
Césaire Piénoir by Madame Onésime, the ironer, on July the 
20th, about dusk. 


CoM AGUNG Beto o OclodtS OOeO Oo ADE ere ene one sou 
SEGUE ie 2a CCS MT ee ee ae two sous 
SAC) alld CRACIC pen etete cia A cca ccc ens) o) saves ofa a6 two sous 


“ Josephine Durdent, who is not believed to have commit- 
ted a fault, although she corresponds with young Oportun, 
who is in service in Rouen, and who sent her a present of a 
cap by stage-coach. 


‘‘ Not one came out unscathed in this rigorous 
inquisition. Francoise inquired of every one, 
neighbors, drapers, the principal, the teaching Sis- 
ters at school, and gathered the slightest details. 
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‘¢ As there is not a girl in the world about whom 
gossips have not found something to say, there 
was not found in all the countryside one young 
girl whose name was free from some slander. 

‘‘ But Madame Husson desired that the ‘ Ro- 
siére ’ of Gisors, like Cesar’s wife, should be above 
suspicion, and she was horrified, saddened, and in 
despair at the record in her servant’s housekeep- 
ing account-book. 

‘They then extended their circle of inquiries 
to the neighboring villages; but with no satisfac- 
tion. 

‘‘ They consulted the Mayor. His candidates 
failed. Those of Doctor Barbesol were equally un- 
lucky, in spite of the exactness of his scientific 
vouchers. 

‘* But one morning, Francoise, on returning 
from one of her expeditions, said to her mistress: 

‘«* You see, Madame, that if you wish to give 
a prize to any one, there is only Isidore in all the 
country round.’ 

‘* Madame Husson remained thoughtful. She 
knew him well, this Isidore, the son of Virginie the 
green-grocer. His proverbial virtue had been the 
delight of Gisors for several years, and served as 
an entertaining theme of conversation in the town, 
and of amusement to the young girls, who loved to 
tease him. He was past twenty-one, was tall, awk- 
ward, slow, and timid; helped his mother in the 
business, and spent his days picking over fruit 
and vegetables, seated on a chair outside the 
door. 

‘* He had an abnormal dread of a petticoat, and 
cast down his eyes whenever a female customer 
looked at him smilingly; and this well-known timid- 
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ity made him the butt of all the wags in the coun- 
try. 
‘* Bold words, coarse expressions, indecent allu- 
sions, brought the color to his cheeks so quickly that 
Doctor Barbesol had nicknamed him ‘ the thermom- 
eter of modesty.’ Was he as innocent as he looked? 
ill-natured people asked themselves. Was it the 
mere presentiment of unknown and shameful mys- 
teries, or else indignation at the relations ordained 
as the concomitant of love, that so strongly affected 
the son of Virginie, the green-grocer? The urchins 
of the neighborhood, as they ran past the shop, 
would fling disgusting remarks at him just to see 
him cast down his eyes. The girls amused them- 
selves by walking to and fro before him, cracking 
jokes that made him go into the store. The boldest 
among them teased him to his face just to have a 
laugh, to amuse themselves, made appointments with 
him and proposed all sorts of things. 

‘* So Madame Husson had become thoughtful; 
certainly Isidore was an exceptional case of no- 
torious, unassailable virtue. No one among the 
most skeptical, most incredulous, would have been 
able, would have dared to suspect Isidore of the 
slightest infraction of any law of morality. He had 
never been seen in a café, never been observed at 
night on the street. He went to bed at eight o’clock 
and rose at four. He was perfection, a pearl. 

<< But Madame Husson still hesitated. The idea 
of substituting a boy for a girl, a ‘ rosier’ for a 
‘ rosiére ’ troubled her, worried her a little, and she 
resolved to consult the Abbé Malou. 

‘<The Abbé responded: 

‘¢¢ What do you desire to reward, Madame? 
It is virtue, is it not, and nothing but virtue? What 
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does it matter to you, therefore, if it is masculine or 
feminine? Virtue is eternal; it has neither sex nor 
country; it is virtue.’ 

‘< Thus encouraged, Madame Husson went to see 
the Mayor. 

‘¢ He approved heartily. 

‘<« « We will have a fine ceremony,’ he said. ‘ And 
another year if we can find a girl as worthy as 
Isidore we will give the reward to her. It will 
even be a good example that we shall set to Nan- 
terre. Let us not be exclusive; let us welcome all 
merit.’ 

‘“ Tsidore, who had been told about this, blushed 
deeply and seemed happy. 

‘<The ceremony was fixed for the fifteenth of 
August, the festival of the Virgin Mary and of the 
Emperor Napoleon. The municipality had decided 
to make this an imposing ceremony and had built 
the platform on the Couronneaux, a delightful ex- 
tension of the ramparts of the old citadel where 
I will take you presently. 

‘¢ With the natural revulsion of public feeling, 
the virtue of Isidore, ridiculed hitherto, had sud- 
denly become respected and envied, as it would 
bring him in five hundred frances besides a savings- 
bank book, a mountain of consideration, and glory 
enough and to spare. The girls now regretted their 
frivolity, their ridicule, their bold manners; and 
Isidore, although still modest and timid, had now a 
little contented air that bespoke his internal satis- 
faction. 

‘‘ The evening before the fifteenth of August 
the entire Rue Dauphine was decorated with flags. 
Oh, I forgot to tell you why this street had been 
called Rue Dauphine. 
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‘*It seems that the wife or mother of the 
Dauphin, I do not remember which one, while visit- 
ing Gisors, had been féted so much by the authori- 
ties that during a triumphal procession through the 
town she stopped before one of the houses in this 
street, halting the procession, and exclaimed: 

‘< ¢ Oh, the pretty house! How I should like to go 
through it! To whom does it belong? ’ 

‘< They told her the name of the owner, who was 
sent for and brought, proud and embarrassed, be- 
fore the Princess. She alighted from her carriage, 
went into the house, wishing to go over it from top 
to bottom, and even shut herself in one of the rooms 
alone for a few seconds. 

<< When she came out the people, flattered at this 
honor paid to a citizen of Gisors, shouted: ‘ Long 
live the Dauphine!’ But a rhymester wrote some 
words to a refrain, and the street retained the title 
of her Royal Highness, for 

“<¢The princess, in a hurry, 
Without bell, priest, or beadle, 
But with some water only, 

Had baptized it.’ 

‘¢ But to come back to Isidore. 

‘< They had scattered flowers all along the road 
as they do for processions at the Féte-Dieu, and the 
National Guard was present, acting on the orders 
of its chief, Commandant Desbarres, an old sol- 
dier of the Grand Army, who pointed with pride to 
the beard of a Cossack cut with a single sword- 
stroke from the chin of its owner by the Com- 
mandant, during the retreat in Russia, and which 
hung beside the frame containing the cross of the 
Legion of Honor presented to him by the Emperor 
himself. 
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‘¢ The regiment that he commanded was, besides, 
a picked regiment celebrated all through the prov- 
ince, and the company of Grenadiers of Gisors was 
called on to attend all important ceremonies for a 
distance of fifteen to twenty leagues. The story 
goes that Louis-Philippe, while reviewing the militia 
of Eure, stopped in astonishment before the com- 
pany from Gisors, exclaiming: 

‘¢“ Oh, who are those splendid grenadiers? ’ 

‘¢« The Grenadiers of Gisors,’ replied the Gen- 
eral. 

‘¢¢T might have known it,’ murmured the King. 

‘¢ So Commandant Desbarres came at the head 
of his men, preceded by the band, to get Isidore in 
his mother’s shop. 

‘* After a little air had been played by the band 
beneath the windows, the ‘ Rosier’ himself ap- 
peared on the threshold. He was dressed in white 
duck from head to foot and wore a straw hat with 
a little bunch of orange blossoms as a cockade. 

‘¢ The question of his clothes had bothered Ma- 
dame Husson a good deal, and she hesitated some 
time between the black coat of those who make their 
first communion and an entire white suit. But Fran- 
goise, her counselor, induced her to decide on the 
white suit, pointing out that the Rosier would look 
like a swan. 

‘* Behind him came his guardian, his godmother, 
Madame Husson, in triumph. She took his arm to 
go out of the shop, and the Mayor placed himself 
on the other side of the Rosier. The drums beat. 
Commandant Desbarres gave the order ‘ Present 
arms!’ The procession resumed its march to- 
ward the church, amid an immense crowd of people 
who had gathered from the neighboring districts. 
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‘* After a short mass and an affecting discourse 
by Abbé Malou, they continued on their way to the 
Couronneaux, where the banquet was served in a 
tent. 

‘‘ Before taking their seats at table, the Mayor 
gave an address. This is it, word for word. I 
learned it by heart: 

‘‘¢ Young man, a woman of means, beloved by 
the poor and respected by the rich, Madame Hus- 
son, whom the whole country is thanking here, 
through me, had the idea, the happy and benevolent 
idea, of founding in this town a prize for virtue, 
which should serve as a valuable encouragement to 
the inhabitants of this beautiful country. 

“<¢ You, young man, are the first to be rewarded 
in this dynasty of goodness and chastity. Your 
name will remain at the head of this list of the 
most deserving; and your life, understand me, your 
whole life, must correspond to this happy com- 
mencement. ‘To-day, in presence of this noble 
woman, of these soldier-citizens who have taken up 
their arms in your honor, in presence of this popu- 
lace, affected, assembled to applaud you, or, rather, 
to applaud virtue, in your person, you make a sol- 
emn contract with the town, with all of us, to con- 
tinue until your death the excellent example of your 
youth. 

‘“* To not forget, young man, that you are the 
first seed cast into this field of hope; give us the 
fruits that we expect of you.’ 

‘‘ The Mayor advanced three steps, opened his 
arms, and pressed Isidore to his heart. 

‘¢The ‘ Rosier’ was sobbing without knowing 
why, from a confused emotion, from pride and a 
vague and happy feeling of tenderness. 
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‘¢Then the Mayor placed in one hand a silk 
purse in which gold jingled—five hundred francs in 
gold!—and in his other hand a savings-bank book. 
And he said in a solemn tone: 

,  ‘** Homage, glory, and riches to virtue! ’ 
‘“Commandant Desbarres shouted ‘ Bravo!’ 
The grenadiers vociferated, and the crowd ap- 
plauded. 

‘‘ Madame Husson wiped her eyes in her turn. 
Then they all sat down at the table where the ban- 
quet was served. 

‘‘The repast was magnificent and seemed in- 
terminable. One course followed another; yellow 
cider and red wine in fraternal contact blended in 
the stomachs of the guests. The rattle of plates, 
the sound of voices and of music softly played made 
an incessant deep hum, and was dispersed abroad in 
the clear sky where the swallows were flying. Ma- 
dame Husson occasionally readjusted her black wig, 
which would slip over on one side, and chatted with 
Abbé Malou. The Mayor, who was excited, talked 
politics with Commandant Desbarres, and Isidore 
ate and drank as if he had never eaten or drunk be- 
fore. He helped himself repeatedly to all the dishes, 
becoming aware for the first time of the pleasure of 
having one’s belly full of good things, which tickle 
the palate in the first place. He had let out a reef 
in his belt, and, without speaking, and although he 
was a little uneasy at a winestain on his white waist- 
coat, he ceased eating in order to take up his glass 
and hold it to his mouth as long as possible, to enjoy 
the taste slowly. 

‘‘ Tt was time for the toasts. They were many 
and loudly applauded. Evening was approaching, 
and they had been at the table since noon. Fine, 
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milky vapors were already floating in the air in the 
valley, the light night-robe of streams and meadows; 
the sun neared the horizon; the cows were lowing 
in the distance amid the mists of the pasture. The 
feast was over. They returned to Gisors. The pro- 
cession, now disbanded, walked in detachments. 
Madame Husson had taken Isidore’s arm and was 
giving him a quantity of urgent, excellent advice. 

‘They stopped at the door of the fruit store, 
and the ‘ Rosier’ was left at his mother’s house. 
She had not come home yet. Having been invited 
by her family to celebrate her son’s triumph, she 
had taken luncheon with her sister after having fol- 
lowed the procession as far as the banqueting tent. 

‘“ So Isidore remained alone in the shop, which 
was growing dark. He sat down on a chair, ex- 
cited by the wine and by pride, and looked about 
him. Carrots, cabbages, and onions gave out their 
strong odor of vegetables in the ciosed room, that 
coarse smell of the garden blended with the sweet, 
penetrating odor of strawberries and the delicate, 
slight, evanescent fragrance of a basket of peaches. 

‘¢ The ‘ Rosier ’ took one of these and ate it, al- 
though he was as full as an egg. Then, all at once, 
wild with joy, he began to dance about the store, and 
something rattled in his waistcoat. 

‘‘ He was surprised and put his hands in his 
pockets and brought out the purse containing the 
five hundred francs, which he had forgotten in his 
agitation. Five hundred francs! What a fortune! 
He poured the gold pieces out on the counter and 
spread them out with his big hand with a slow, 
caressing touch so as to see them all at the same 
time. There were twenty-five, twenty-five round 
gold pieces, all gold! They glistened on the wood 
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in the dim light, and he counted them over and over, 
one by one. Then he put them back in the purse, 
which he replaced in his pocket. 

‘< Who will ever know or who can tell what a 
terrible conflict took place in the soul of the 
‘ Rosier ’ between good and evil, the tumultuous at- 
tack of Satan, his artifices, the temptations which 
he offered to the timid, virgin heart? What sug- 
gestions, what imaginations, what desires were not 
invented by the Evil One to excite and destroy this 
chosen one? He seized his hat, Madame Husson’s 
saint, his hat which still bore the little bunch of 
orange blossoms, and going out through the alley 
at the back of the house, he disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

‘‘ Virginie, the fruiterer, on learning that her 
son had returned, went home at once, and found the 
house empty. She waited, without thinking any- 
thing about it at first; but at the end of a quarter 
of an hour she made inquiries. The neighbors had 
seen Isidore come home and had not seen him 
go out again. They began to look for him, but 
could not find him. His mother, in alarm, went to 
the Mayor. The Mayor knew nothing except that 
he had left him at the door of his home. Madame 
Husson had just retired when they informed her 
that her protégé had disappeared. She immediately 
put on her wig, dressed herself, and went to Vir- 
ginie’s house. Virginie, whose plebeian soul was 
readily moved, was weeping copiously amid her 
cabbages, carrots, and onions. 

‘* They feared some accident had befallen him. 
What could it be? Commandant Desbarres notified 
the police, who made a circuit of the town, and on 
the highroad of Pontoise they found the little bunch 
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of orange blossoms. It was placed on a table 
around which the authorities were deliberating. 
The ‘ Rosier? must have been the victim of some 
stratagem, some trick, some jealousy; but in what 
way? What means had been employed to kidnap 
this innocent creature, and with what object? 

‘* Weary of looking for him without any result, 
Virginie, alone, remained watching and weeping. 

‘* The following evening, when the coach passed 
by on its return from Paris, Gisors learned with 
astonishment that its ‘ Rosier’ had stopped the 
vehicle at a distance of about two hundred meters 
from the town, had climbed up on it and paid his 
fare, handing over a gold piece and receiving the 
change, and that he had quietly alighted in the heart 
of the great city. 

‘‘ There was great excitement all through the 
countryside. Letters passed between the Mayor 
and the chief of police in Paris, but brought no re- 
sult. 

‘““The days followed one another; a week had 
passed. 

‘* Now, one morning, Doctor Barbesol, who had 
gone out early, perceived sitting on a doorstep a 
man dressed in a grimy linen suit, who was sleep- 
ing with his head leaning against the wall. He ap- 
proached him and recognized Isidore. He tried to 
rouse him, but did not succeed in doing so. The 
ex-‘ Rosier ’ was in that profound, invincible sleep 
that is alarming, and the doctor, in surprise, went 
to seek assistance to help him in carrying the young 
man to Boncheval’s drug-store. When they lifted 
him up they found an empty bottle under him, and 
when the doctor sniffed at it he declared that it had 
contained brandy. That gave a suggestion as to 
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what treatment he would require. They succeeded 
in rousing him. 

‘‘Tsidore was drunk, drunk and degraded by a 
week of guzzling, drunk and so disgusting that a 
ragman would not have touched him. His beautiful 
white duck suit was a gray rag, greasy, muddy, torn, 
and destroyed, and he smelled of the gutter and of 
vice. 

‘‘ He was washed, sermonized, shut up, and did 
not leave the house for four days. He seemed 
ashamed and repentant. They could not find on him 
either his purse containing the five hundred francs 
or the bank-book, or even his silver watch, a sacred 
heirloom left by his father, the fruiterer. 

‘On the fifth day he ventured into the Rue 
Dauphine. Curious glances followed him, and he 
walked along with a furtive expression in his eyes 
and his head bent down. As he got outside the 
town toward the valley they lost sight of him; but 
two hours later he returned laughing and rolling 
against the walls. He was drunk, absolutely drunk. 

““ Nothing could cure him. 

‘‘ Driven from home by his mother, he became 
a wagon-driver, and drove the charcoal-wagons for 
the Pougrisel firm, which is still in existence. 

‘‘ His reputation as a drunkard became so well 
known and spread so far that even at Evreux they 
talked of Madame Husson’s ‘ Rosier,’ and the sots 
of the countryside have been given that nickname. 

‘* A good deed is never lost.’’ 


Doctor Marambot rubbed his hands as he fin- 
ished his story. I asked: 

‘¢ Did you know the ‘ Rosier’ ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, I had the honor of closing his eyes.”’ 
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‘Of what did he die? ’’ 

‘* An attack of delirium tremens, of course.’’ 

We had arrived at the old citadel, a pile of ruined 
walls dominated by the enormous tower of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury and the one called the Pris- 
oner’s tower. 

Marambot told me the story of this prisoner 
who, with the aid of a nail, covered the walls of his 
dungeon with sculptures, tracing the reflections of 
the sun as it glanced through the narrow slit of a 
loop-hole. 

I also learned that Clothaire II had given the 
patrimony of Gisors to his cousin Saint Romain, 
Bishop of Rouen; that Gisors ceased to be the 
capital of the whole of Vexin after the treaty of 
Saint-Clair-sur-Epte, that the town is the chief 
strategic center of all that portion of France, and 
that in consequence of this advantage she was taken 
and retaken over and over again. At the command 
of William the Red, the eminent engineer, Robert de 
Bellesme constructed there a powerful fortress that 
was attacked later by Louis le Gros, then by the Nor- 
man barons, was defended by Robert de Candos, was 
finally ceded to Louis le Gros by Geoffrey Planta- 
genet, was retaken by the English in consequence of 
the treachery of the Knights Templars, was con- 
tested by Philippe-Augustus and Richard the Lion- 
hearted, was set on fire by Edward III of England, 
who could not take the castle, was again taken by 
the English in 1419, restored later to Charles VIT 
by Richard de Marbury, was taken by the Duke of 
Calabria, occupied by the League, inhabited by 
Henry IV, etce., etc. 

And Marambot, eager and almost eloquent, con- 
tinued. 
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‘¢ What beggars, those English! And what sots, 
my boy; they are all ‘ Rosiers,’ those hypocrites! ’’ 

Then, after a silence, stretching out his arm to- 
ward the tiny river that glistened in the meadows, 
he said: 

‘¢ Did you know that Henry Monnier was one of 
the most untiring fishermen on the banks of the 
Epte? ”’ 

‘* No, I did not know it.’’ 

‘‘ And Bouffe, my boy, Bouffé was a painter on 
glass.’’ 

‘¢ You are joking! ’’ 

‘“ No, indeed. How is it you do not know these 
things? ’’ 


THE KISS* 


Y LITTLE DARLING: So you are 
erying from morning until night, and 
from night until morning, because 
your husband leaves you; you do not 
know what to do and so you ask your 

! old aunt for advice; you must con- 
sider her quite an expert. I don’t know as much as 
you think I do, and yet I am not entirely ignorant of 
the art of loving, or, rather, of making one’s self 
loved, in which you are a little lacking. I can admit 
that at my age. 

You say that you are all attention, love, kisses, 
and caresses for him. Perhaps that is the very 
trouble; I think you kiss him too much. 

My dear, we have in our hands the most ter- 
rible power in the world: Love. 

Man is gifted with physical strength, and he ex- 
ercises force. Woman is gifted with charm, and 
she rules with caresses. It is our weapon, formi- 


*This story appeared in the Gaulois in November, 1882, 
under the pseudonym of ‘“‘MAUFRIGNEUSE.”’ 
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dable and invincible, but we should know how to use 
it. 

Know well that we are the mistresses of the 
world! To tell the history of Love from the begin- 
ning of the world would be to tell the history of 
man himself. Everything springs from it, the arts, 
great events, custom, wars, the overthrow of em- 
pires. 

In the Bible you find Delila, Judith; in fables we 
find Omphale, Helen; in history, the Sabines, Cleo- 
patra, and many others. 

Therefore we reign supreme, all-powerful. But, 
like kings, we must make use of delicate diplomacy. 

Love, my dear, is made up of imperceptible sen- 
sations. We know that it is as strong as death, but 
also as frail as glass. The slightest shock breaks 
it, and our power crumbles, and we are never able 
to raise it again. 

We have the power of making ourselves adored, 
but we lack one tiny thing, the understanding of the 
various kinds of caresses. In embraces we lose the 
sentiment of delicacy, while the man over whom we 
rule remains master of himself, capable of judging 
the foolishness of certain words. Take care, my 
dear; that is the defect in our armor. It is our 
Achilles’ heel. 

Do you know whence comes our real power? 
From the kiss, the kiss alone! When we know how 
to hold out and give up our lips, we can become 
queens. 

The kiss is only a preface, however, but a charm- 
ing preface. More charming than the realization 
itself. A preface which can always be read over 


again, whereas one cannot always read over 
the book. 
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Yes, the meeting of lips is the most perfect, the 
most divine sensation given to human beings, the 
supreme limit of happiness. It is in the kiss alone 
that one sometimes seems to feel this union of souls 
after which we strive, the intermingling of hearts, 
as it were. 

Do you remember the verses of Sully-Prud- 
homme: 


Caresses are nothing but anxious bliss, 
Vain trials of love to join souls by the body. 


One caress alone gives this deep sensation of 
two beings welded into one—it is the kiss. No vio- 
lent delirium of complete possession is worth this 
trembling approach of the lips, this first moist and 
fresh contact, and then the long, lingering, motion- 
less rapture. 

Therefore, my dear, the kiss is our strongest 
weapon, but we must take care not to dull it. Do 
not forget that its value is only relative, purely con- 
ventional. It continually changes according to cir- 
cumstances, the state of expectancy and the ecstasy 
of the mind. I will call attention to one example. 

Another poet, Francois Coppée, has written a 
line which we all remember, a line which we find 
delightful, which moves our very hearts. 

After describing the expectancy of a lover, wait- 
ing in a room one winter’s evening, his anxiety, his 
nervous impatience, the terrible fear of not seeing 
her, he describes the arrival of the beloved woman, 
who at last enters hurriedly, out of breath, bringing 
with her part of the winter breeze, and he exclaims: 


“Oh! the taste of the kisses first snatched through the 
veil.” 
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Ts that not a line of exquisite sentiment, a deli- 
cate and charming observation, a perfect truth! All 
those who have hastened to a clandestine meeting, 
whom passion has thrown into the arms of a man, 
well do they know these first delicious kisses through 
the veil; and they tremble at the memory of them. 
And yet their sole charm lies in the circumstances, 
from being late, from the anxious expectancy; but 
from the purely—or, rather, impurely, if you prefer 
—sensual point of view, they are detestable. 

Think! Outside it is cold. The young woman 
has walked quickly; the veil is moist from her cold 
breath. Little drops of water shine in the lace. The 
lover seizes her and presses his burning lips to her 
liquid breath. The moist veil, which discolors and 
carries the dreadful odor of chemical dye, pene- 
trates into the young man’s mouth, moistens his 
mustache. He does not taste the lips of his be- 
loved, he tastes the dye of this lace moistened with 
cold breath. And yet, like the poet, we would all ex- 
claim: 


“Oh! the taste of the kisses first snatched through the 
veil.” 


Therefore, the value of this caress being entirely 
a matter of convention, we must be careful not to 
abuse it. 

Well, my dear, I have several times noticed that 
you are very clumsy. However, you were not alone 
in that fault; the majority of women lose their au- 
thority by abusing the kiss with untimely kisses. 
When they feel that their husband or their lover is 
a little tired, at those times, when the heart as well 
as the body needs rest, instead of understanding 
what is going on within him, they persist in giving 
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inopportune caresses, tire him by the insistence of 
begging lips and give caresses lavished with 
neither rhyme nor reason. 

Trust in the advice of my experience. First, 
never kiss your husband in public, in the train, at 
the restaurant. It is bad taste; do not give in to 
your desires. He would feel ridiculous and would 
never forgive you. 

Beware of useless kisses lavished in intimacy. I 
am sure that you abuse them. For instance, I re- 
member one day that you did something quite shock- 
ing. Probably you do not remember it. 

All three of us were together in the drawing- 
room, and, as you did not stand on ceremony before 
me, your husband was holding you on his knees 
and kissing you at great length on the neck, the lips, 
and throat. Suddenly you exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh! the 
fire!’’ You had been paying no attention to it, 
and it was almost out. A few lingering embers were 
glowing on the hearth. Then he rose, ran to the 
woodbox, from which he dragged two enormous logs 
with great difficulty, when you came to him with 
begging lips, murmuring: 

‘* Kiss me! ’’ He turned his head with difficulty 
and tried to hold up the logs at the same time. Then 
you gently and slowly placed your mouth on that of 
the poor fellow, who remained with his neck out of 
joint, his sides twisted, his arms almost dropping 
off, trembling with fatigue and tired from his des- 
perate effort. And you kept drawing out this tor- 
turing kiss, without seeing or understanding. Then 
when you freed him, you began to grumble: ‘‘ How 
badly you kiss! ’’ No wonder! 

Oh, take care of that! We all have this fool- 
ish habit, this unconscious need of choosing the most 
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inconvenient moments. When he is carrying a glass 
of water, when he is putting on his shoes, when he is 
tying his scarf—in short, when he finds himself in 
any uncomfortable position—then is the time which 
we choose for a caress which makes him stop for a 
whole minute in the middle of a gesture with the sole 
desire of getting rid of us! 

Do not think that this criticism is insignificant. 
Love, my dear, is a delicate thing. The least little 
thing offends it; know that everything depends on 
the tact of our caresses. An ill-placed kiss may do 
any amount of harm. 

Try following my advice. 

Your old aunt, 
CoLLette. 


CARESSES* 


} and disgusts me. No, my friend, do 

} not think of it again. It is as if God 

—for I believe in God—had tried to 

spoil everything that He made good 

by adding to it something that is hor- 
rible. He has given us Love, the sweetest thing in 
the world, but, finding it too beautiful and pure for 
us, He created the senses, the ignoble, foul, revolt- 
ing, brutal senses, fashioning them as if in derision, 
mingling them with the offal of the body, conceiving 
them in such a way that we cannot think of them 

_ without blushing, and can speak of them only in a 
whisper. Their frightful act is enveloped with 
shame. It hides itself, it revolts the soul, offends 
the eyes, and, dishonored by morality and pursued 
by the law, it is committed in the dark, as if it were 
a crime. 


* (These two letters, written on Japanese rice-paper, were 
found in a small portfolio of Russian leather, under a prie- 
Dieu of the Church of the Madeleine, last Sunday, after the 
one o’clock mass, by MAUFRIGNEUSE. ) 
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Never again speak to me of that, never. 

I do not know whether I love you, but I know 
that I am content to be with you, that the glance 
of your eye is sweet to me, and that your voice 
caresses my heart. From the day on which you 
would have obtained from my weakness that which 
you desire, you would become hateful to me. The 
delicate bond that attaches us to each other would 
be broken. There would be an abyss of infamies be- 
tween us. 

Let us remain such as we are. And .. . love 
me if you wish, I permit you. 

Your friend, 
GENEVIEVE. 


Mapame: Will you permit me, in turn, to talk 
with you brutally, without any galanterie, as I would 
talk with a friend about to be ordained? 

I also do not know whether I love you. I should 
not really know it until after this thing which so 
revolts you. 

Have you forgotten the verses of De Musset: 


I still remember those terrible spasms, 

Those mute kisses, those ardent muscles, 

This absorbed being, livid and clenching the teeth; 
These moments, if they are not divine, are horrible. 


We also experience this sensation of horror and 
of insurmountable disgust when, driven by the surg- 
ing of the blood, we indulge in chance unions. But 
when a woman is for us the being of our choice, of 
enduring charm and infinite seduction, such as you 
are for me, the caress becomes the most ardent, most 
complete, and most infinite of pleasures. 


—— 
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The caress, Madame, is the proof of love. If our 
ardor dies down after the embrace, we have been 
mistaken. If it increases, we love each other. 

A philosopher who did not practise these doe- 
trines has put us on our guard against this trap of 
nature. Nature wants beings, he says, and, in order 
to force us to create them, she has placed the double 
bait of love and voluptuousness beside this trap. As 
soon as we have allowed ourselves to be caught, as 
soon as the madness of the moment has passed, an 
immense sadness takes hold of us, for we see the 
ruse that had deceived us, we see, we feel, we touch, 
the secret and hidden reason that has urged us on in 
spite of ourselves. 

This is very often true. And then we arise dis- 
heartened. Nature has conquered us, and has flung 
us, at her will, into arms that were opening because 
she wanted them to open. 

Yes, I know the cold and violent kisses pressed 
upon unknown lips, the fixed and ardent look of 
eyes that one never before has seen and never will 
see again, and more that I cannot tell, all that which 
fills the soul with a bitter melancholy. 

But when the kind of affection which one calls 
love has enveloped two beings, when they have 
thought of each other for a long time and always, 
when memory is always awake during absence, re- 
calling the lineaments of the face, the smile, the 
tone of the voice; when the absent but always vis- 
ible figure has taken complete possession of one, 
is it not natural that the arms should finally open, 
that the lips should meet and the bodies unite? 

Have you never felt the desire for a kiss? Tell 
me, whether lips do not call for lips, and whether 
the clear look, which seems to penetrate into the 
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veins, does not call forth furious and irresistible 
desire? 

True, this is the snare, the foul snare, as you 
say. What is that to me? I know it, I fall into it, 
and I love it. Nature gives us the caress in order 
to hide her ruse from us, and to compel us to per- 
petuate the generations, in spite of ourselves. Well, 
then, let us filch the caress from her, let us make 
it our own, refine it, change it, idealize it, if you 
will. Let us, in turn, deceive Nature the deceiver. 

Let us do more than she intended, more than she 
could teach or dare to teach us. Let the caress be 
like some precious material that has come raw out 
of the earth, and let us work and perfect it, without 
regard to the original design, the veiled will of that 
which you call God. And, as it is Thought that 
throws the gleam of poetry over everything, so let 
us poetize it, Madame, even to its terrible brutali- 
ties, its most impure combinations, its most mon- 
strous inventions. 

Let us love the caress, savory like wine that in- 
toxicates, like the ripe fruit which perfumes the 
mouth, like every pleasure which penetrates our 
body. Let us love the flesh because it is beautiful 
and white, and firm, round, and soft, delicious to 
the lip and to the touch of the hand. 

Artists, in their search for the rarest and most 
pure form after which to model the cups from which 
art should drink to intoxication, have chosen the 
curve of the breasts, whose flower is like that of the 
rose. 

In a learned book, called the Dictionary of Med- 
ical Sciences, I have read this definition of a wom- 
an’s neck, which one might ascribe to Joseph Prud- 
homme, turned physician: ‘‘ The breast of woman 
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may be considered as an object of both utility and 
pleasure.’’ 

Let us suppress, if you will, the utility and re- 
tain only the pleasure. Would it have this adorable 
form, which irresistibly invites the caress, if it were 
destined only to suckle babes? 

Yes, Madame, let the moralists preach modesty 
to us, and the physicians prudence; let the poets— 
those deceivers who are ever themselves deceived— 
sing of the chaste union of souls and of immaterial 
pleasures; leave the plain women to do their duties, 
and the men of reason to attend to their useless af- 
fairs; leave the doctrinaires with their doctrines, 
the preachers with their commandments, and let us 
love, above all, the caress which intoxicates, mad- 
dens, enervates, exhausts, and reanimates; which is 
sweeter than perfumes, lighter than the breeze, more 
keen than wounds, rapid and devouring; which 
causes one to pray, to weep, to sigh, to ery, and to 
commit all the crimes and all the acts of courage. 

Let us love it, not tranquilly, normally, or 
legally; but violently, furiously, and immoderately. 
Let us search for it as one searches for gold or dia- 
monds, for it is worth more, being inestimable and 
fleeting. Let us pursue it unceasingly, and let us 
die for it and through it. 

And, if you wish me to tell you a truth, Madame, 
which I think you will not find in any book, it is 
this—that the only happy women on this earth are 
those who do not lack for caresses. These live with- 
out a care, without torturing thoughts, without any 
other desire than that of the next kiss, which will 
be as delicious and soothing as the last one was. 

The others, those for whom earesses are meas- 
ured, or incomplete, or rare, are harried by a thou- 
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sand miserable disquietudes, by desire for money or 
vanity, by all the occurrences that are turned into 
SOrTows. 

But the women caressed to satiety have need of 
nothing, they desire nothing, and regret nothing. 
They dream, calm and smiling, hardly touched by 
that which would be a catastrophe for others, for 
the caress takes the place of everything, heals every- 
thing, and consoles for everything. 

And there is still so much more that I could say! 

HENRI. 


MY WIFE 


T had been a stag dinner. These men 
still came together once in a while 
without their wives, as they had done 
when they were bachelors. They 
would eat for a long time, drink for a 
: long time; they would talk of every- 
thing, stir up those old and joyful memories which 
bring a smile to the lip and a tremor to the heart. 
One of them was saying: ‘‘ Georges, do you remem- 
ber our excursion to Saint Germain with those two 
little girls from Montmartre? ”’ 
‘‘T should say I do! ”’ 
And a little detail here or there would be remem- 
bered, and all these things brought joy to the hearts. 
The talk turned to marriage, and each one 


said with a sincere air: ‘‘ Oh, if it were to 
be done over again! .. .’’ Georges Duportin 
added: ‘‘ It’s strange how easily one falls into 


it. You have fully decided never to marry; 
and then, in the spring-time, you go to the 
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country; the weather is warm; the summer is beau- 
tiful; the fields are full of flowers; you meet a 
young girl at some friend’s house . . . crash! all 
is over. You return married! ’’ 

Pierre Létoile exclaimed: ‘‘ Correct! that is ex- 
actly my case, only there were some peculiar inci- 
dents? <, 5.557” 

His friend interrupted him: ‘‘ As for you, you 
have no cause to complain. You have the most 
charming wife in the world, pretty, amiable, perfect! 
You are undoubtedly the happiest one of us all.’’ 

The other one continued: ‘‘ It’s not my fault.”’ 

eHow stew 

‘¢Tt is true that I have a perfect wife; but I 
certainly married her much against my will.’’ 

‘* Nonsense! ’’ 

“Yes . . . this is the adventure. I was 
thirty-five, and [ had no more idea of marrying than 
I had of hanging myself. Young girls seemed to me 
to be inane, and I loved pleasure. 

‘* During the month of May I was invited to the 
wedding of my cousin, Simon d’Erabel, in Nor- 
mandy. It was a regular Normandy wedding. We 
sat down at the table at five o’clock in the even- 
ing, and at eleven o’clock we were still eating. I 
had been paired off, for the occasion, with a Made- 
moiselle Dumoulin, daughter of a retired colonel, a 
young, blond, soldierly person, well formed, frank, 
and talkative. She took complete possession of me 
for the whole day, dragged me into the park, made 
me dance willy-nilly, bored me to death. I said to 
myself: ‘ That’s all very well for to-day, but to- 
morrow [’ll get out. That’s all there is to it!’ 

‘* Toward eleven o’clock at night the women re- 
tired to their rooms; the men stayed, smoking while 
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they drank, or drinking while they smoked, which- 
ever you will. 

‘‘ Through the open window we could see the 
country folks dancing. Farmers and peasant girls 
were jumping about in a circle, bawling at the top 
of their lungs a dance air which was feebly accom- 
panied by two violins and a clarinet. The wild song 
of the peasants often completely drowned the sound 
of the instruments; and the weak music, interrupted 
by the screeching voices, seemed to come to us in 
little fragments of scattered notes. Two enormous 
easks, surrounded by flaming torches, contained 
drinks for the crowd. Two men were kept busy 
washing the glasses or the bowls in a bucket and im- 
mediately holding them under the spigots, from 
which flowed the red stream of wine or the golden 
stream of pure cider; and the parched dancers, the 
old ones quietly, the girls panting, came up, 
stretched out their arms and grasped some recep- 
tacle, threw back their heads and poured down their 
throats the drink which they preferred. On a table 
were bread, butter, cheese, and sausages. Hach one 
would step up from time to time and swallow a 
mouthful; and under the starlit sky, this healthy and 
violent exercise was a pleasing sight, and made one 
also feel like drinking from these enormous casks 
and eating the crisp bread and butter with a raw 
onion. 

‘< A mad desire seized me to take part in this 
merrymaking, and I left my companions. I must 
admit that I was probably a little tipsy; but I was 
soon entirely so. 

‘<T grabbed the hand of a big, panting peasant 
woman, and I jumped her about until I was out of 
breath. 
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‘¢ Then I drank some wine and reached for an- 
other girl. In order to refresh myself afterward, I 
swallowed a bowlful of cider, and I began to bounce 
around as if possessed. 

‘‘T was very light on my feet; the boys, de- 
lighted, were watching me and trying to imitate me; 
the girls all wished to dance with me, and jumped 
about heavily with the grace of cows. 

‘« After each dance I drank a glass of wine or a 
glass of cider, and toward two o’clock in the morn- 
ing I was so drunk that I could hardly stand up. 

‘<T realized my condition, and tried to reach my 
room. Everybody was asleep, and the house was 
silent and dark. 

‘«T had no matches and everybody was in bed. 
As soon as I reached the vestibule I began to feel 
dizzy; I had a lot of trouble to find the banisters; 
at last, by accident, my hand came ‘in contact with 
it, and I sat down on the first step of the stairs in 
order to try to gather my scattered wits. 

‘* My room was on the second floor; it was the 
third door to the left. Fortunately I had not for- 
gotten that. Armed with this knowledge, I arose, 
not without difficulty, and I began to ascend, step 
by step; in my hands I firmly gripped the iron rail- 
ing in order not to fall, and took great pains to make 
no noise. 

‘* Only three or four times did my foot miss the 
steps, and I went down on my knees; but thanks to 
the energy of my arms and the strength of my will, 
I avoided falling completely. 

‘* At last I reached the second floor, and I set 
out in my journey along the hall, feeling my way 
by the walls. I felt one door; I counted: ‘ One’; 
but a sudden dizziness made me lose my hold on the 
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wall, make a strange turn and fall up against the 
other wall. I wished to turn in a straight line. The 
crossing was long and full of hardships. At last 
I reached the shore, and, prudently, I began to 
travel along again, until I met another door. In 
order to be sure to make no mistake, I again counted 
out loud: ‘ Two.’ I started out on my walk again. 
At last I found the third floor. I said: ‘ Three, 
that’s my room,’ and I turned the knob. The door 
opened. Notwithstanding my befuddled state, I 
thought: ‘ Since the door opens, this must be home.’ 
After softly closing the door, I stepped out in the 
darkness. I bumped against something soft: my 
easy-chair. I immediately stretched myself out 
on it. 

‘“In my condition it would not have been wise 
to look for my bureau, my candle, my matches. It 
would have taken me at least two hours. It would 
probably have taken me that long also to undress; 
and even then I might not have succeeded. I gave 
it up. 

*“T only took my shoes off; I unbuttoned my 
waistcoat, which was choking me, I loosened my 
trousers and went to sleep. 

‘¢ This undoubtedly lasted for a long time. I 
was suddenly awakened by a deep voice which was 
saying: ‘‘ What, you lazy girl, still in bed? It’s 
ten o’clock! ”’ 

‘‘ A woman’s voice answered: ‘ Already! I 
was so tired yesterday.’ 

‘‘In bewilderment, I wondered what this dia- 
logue meant. Where was I? What hadI done? My 
mind was wandering, still surrounded by a heavy 
fog. The first voice continued: ‘ I’m going to raise 
your curtains.’ 
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‘‘T heard steps approaching me. Completely at 
a loss what to do, Isat up. Then a hand was placed 
on my head. I started. The voice asked: ‘ Who is 
there?’ I took good care not to answer. A furious 
grasp seized me. I in turn seized him, and a ter- 
rific struggle ensued. We were rolling around, 
knocking over the furniture and crashing against 
the walls. A woman’s voice was shrieking: ‘ Help! 
help!’ 

‘Servants, neighbors, frightened women, 
crowded around us. The blinds were open and the 
shades drawn. I was struggling with Colonel Du- 
moulin ! 

‘JT had slept beside his daughter’s bed! 

‘‘ When we were separated, I escaped to my 
room, dumfounded. I locked myself in and sat down 
with my feet on a chair, for my shoes had been left 
in the young girl’s room. 

‘<T heard a great noise through the whole house, 
doors being opened and closed, whisperings and 
rapid steps. 

‘* After half an hour some one knocked on my 
door. I cried: ‘ Who is there?’ It was my uncle, 
the bridegroom’s father. I opened the door. 

‘‘ He was pale and furious, and he treated me 
harshly: ‘ You have come here and acted like a 
rascal, do you hear?’ ‘Then he added more gently: 
‘But, you young fool, why the devil did you let 
yourself get caught at ten o’clock in the morning? 
You go to sleep like a log in that room, instead of 


leaving immediately . . . immediately after.’ 
‘*T exclaimed: ‘ But, uncle, I assure you that 
nothing has happened. . . . I was drunk and got 


into the wrong room.’ 
‘* He shrugged his shoulders: ‘ Don’t talk non- 
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sense.’ I raised my hand, exclaiming: ‘I swear to 
you on my honor.’ My uncle continued: ‘ Yes, per- 
fectly correct. It’s your duty to say that.’ 

‘‘T in turn grew angry, and told him the whole 
unfortunate occurrence. He looked at me with a 
bewildered expression, not knowing what to believe. 
Then he went out to confer with the Colonel. 

** T heard that a kind of jury of the mothers had 
been formed, to which were submitted the different 
phases of the situation. 

‘“ He came back an hour later, sat down with the 
dignity of a judge, and began: ‘ No matter what 
may be the situation, I can see only one way out of 
it for you; it is to marry Mademoiselle Dumou- 
lin.’ 

‘“T bounded out of the chair, crying: ‘ Never! 
never!’ 

““ Gravely he asked: ‘ Well, what do you expect 
to do?’ 

‘‘T answered simply: ‘ Why—leave, as soon as 
my shoes are returned to me.’ 

‘‘ My uncle continued: ‘ Please do not jest. 
The Colonel has decided to blow your brains out as 
soon as he sees you. And you may be sure that he 
does not threaten idly. I spoke of a duel, and he 
answered: ‘‘ No, I tell you that I will blow his 
brains out.”’ 

‘<¢ Tet us now examine the question from an- 
other point of view. Either you have seduced this 
child—and then it’s your fault, my boy; one should 
not go to a young girl—or otherwise, being drunk, 
as you say, you made a mistake. There again, it’s 
so much the worse for you. You shouldn’t get your- 
self into such foolish situations. Whatever you may 
say, the poor girl’s reputation is lost, for a drunk- 
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ard’s excuses are never believed. The only real 
victim in the matter is she. Think it over.’ 

‘¢ He went away, while I cried after him: ‘ Say 
what you will, I’ll not marry her!’ 

‘¢T stayed alone for another hour. Then my 
aunt came. She was crying. She used every argu- 
ment. No one believed my story. They could not 
imagine that this young girl could have forgotten 
to lock her door in a house full of company. The 
Colonel had struck her. She had been crying the 
whole morning. It was a terrible and unforgettable 
scandal. And my good aunt added: ‘ Ask for her 
hand, anyhow; we may, perhaps, find some way out 
of it when we are drawing up the papers.’ 

‘“‘ This prospect relieved me. And I agreed to 
write my proposal. An hour later I left for Paris. 
The following day I was informed that I had been 
accepted. 

‘Then, in three weeks, before I had been able 
to find any excuse, the banns were published, the 
announcement sent out, the contract signed; and one 
Monday morning I found myself in a church, beside 
a weeping young girl, after telling the magistrate 
that I consented to take her as my companion—for 
better or for worse. 

‘*T had not seen her since my adventure, and I 
glanced at her out of the corner of my eye with a 
certain malevolent surprise. However, she was not 
ugly—far from it. I said to myself: ‘ There is 
some one who won’t laugh every day.’ 

‘* She did not look at me once until the evening, 
and she did not say a single word. 

‘* Toward the middle of the night I entered the 
bridal chamber with the full intention of letting 
her know my resolutions, for I was now the mas- 
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ter. I found her sitting in an armchair, fully 
dressed, pale, and with red eyes. As soon as I en- 
tered she arose and came slowly toward me, say- 
ing: ‘ Monsieur, I am ready to do whatever you 
may order. I will kill myself if you so desire.’ 

‘‘ The Colonel’s daughter was as pretty as she 
could be in this heroic réle. I kissed her; it was my 
privilege. 

‘“ T soon saw that I had not been robbed. I have 
now been married five years. I do not regret it in 
the least.”’ 

Pierre Létoile was silent. His companions were 
laughing. One of them said: ‘‘ Marriage is indeed 
a lottery; you must never choose your numbers. 
Those which come to you by chance are the best.”’ 

Another one added as conclusion: ‘‘ Yes, but do 
not forget that the God of drunkards chose for 
Pierre.’’ 


ALEXANDRE 


yyvellT four o’clock that day, as on every 
other day, Alexandre rolled the 
three-wheeled chair for cripples up 
to the door of the little house; then, 
in obedience to the doctor’s orders, 
he would push his old and infirm mis- 
tress about until six o’clock. 
When he had placed the light vehicle against the 
step, just at the place where the old lady could most 
easily enter it, he went into the house; and soon a 
furious, hoarse old soldier’s voice was heard cursing 
inside the house: it issued from the master, the re- 
tired ex-captain of infantry, Joseph Maramballe. 
Then could be heard the noise of doors being 
slammed, chairs being pushed about, and hasty foot- 
steps; then nothing more. After a few seconds, 
Alexandre reappeared on the threshold, supporting 
with all his strength Madame Maramballe, who was 
exhausted from the exertion of descending the 
stairs. When she was at last settled in the rolling 
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chair, Alexandre passed behind it, grasped the han- 
dle, and set out toward the river. 

Thus they crossed the little town every day amid 
the respectful greeting of all. These bows were 
perhaps meant as much for the servant as for the 
mistress, for if she was loved and esteemed by all, 
this old trooper, with his long, white, patriarchal 
beard, was considered a model domestic. 

The July sun was beating down unmercifully on 
the street, bathing the low houses in its crude and 
burning light. Dogs were sleeping on the sidewalk 
in the shade of the houses, and Alexandre, a little 
out of breath, hastened his footsteps in order sooner 
to arrive at the avenue which leads to the water. 

Madame Maramballe was already slumbering 
under her white parasol, the point of which some- 
times grazed along the man’s impassive face. As 
soon as they had reached the Allée des Tilleuls, she 
awoke in the shade of the trees, and she said in a 
kindly voice: ‘‘ Go more slowly, my poor boy; you 
will kill yourself in this heat.’’ 

Along this path, completely covered by arched 
linden trees, the Mavettek flowed in its winding bed 
bordered by willows. 

The gurgling of the eddies and the splashing of 
the little waves against the rocks lent to the walk 
the charming music of babbling water and the fresh- 
ness of damp air. Madame Maramballe inhaled 
with deep delight the humid charm of this spot and 


then murmured: ‘‘ Ah! that’s better now! But he 
wasn’t in good humor to-day.’’ 
Alexandre answered: ‘‘ No, Madame.’’ 


For thirty-five years he had been in the service 
of this couple, first as officer’s orderly, then as sim- 
ple valet who did not wish to leave his masters; and 
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for the last six years, every afternoon, he had been 
rolling his mistress around through the narrow 
paths of the town. From this long and devoted 
service, and then from this daily téte-d-téte, a kind 
of familiarity arose between the old lady and the 
devoted servant, affectionate on her part, deferen- 
tial on his. 

They talked over the advance of the house ex- 
actly as between equals. Their principal subject of 
conversation and of worry was the bad disposition 
of the Captain, soured by a long career which had 
begun with promise, run along without promotion, 
and ended without glory. 

Madame Maramballe continued: ‘‘ He certainly 
was not in good humor to-day. This happens too 
often since he has left the service.’’ 

And Alexandre, with a sigh, completed his mis- 
tress’s thoughts: ‘‘ Oh, Madame might say that it 
happens every day and that it also happened before 
leaving the army.”’ 

‘That is true. But the poor man has been so 
unfortunate. He began with a brave deed, which 
obtained for him the Legion of Honor at the age of 
twenty; and then from twenty to fifty he has not 
been able to rise higher than captain, whereas at 
the beginning he expected to retire at least with the 
rank of colonel.’’ 

‘* Madame might also admit that it was his fault. 
If he had not always been as gentle as a whip, his 
superiors would have loved and protected him bet- 
ter. Harshness is of no use; one should try to please 
if one wishes to advance. As far as his treatment 
of us is concerned, it is also our fault, since we 
are willing to remain with him, but with others it’s 
different.’’ 


——— 
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Madame Maramballe was thinking. Oh, for how 
many years had she thus been thinking of the bru- 
tality of her husband, whom she had married long 
ago because he was a handsome officer, decorated 
quite young, and, so they said, full of promise! 
What mistakes one makes in life! 

She murmured: ‘‘ Let us stop a while, my poor 
Alexandre, and rest on that bench.’’ 

It was a little worm-eaten bench, placed at a 
turn in the alley. Every time they came in this di- 
rection Alexandre was accustomed to making a short 
pause on this seat. 

He sat down, and with a proud and familiar ges- 
ture he took his beautiful white beard in his hand, 
and, closing his fingers over it, ran them down to the 
point, which he held for a minute at the pit of his 
stomach, as if once more to verify the length of this 
growth. 

Madame Maramballe continued: ‘‘I married 
him; it is only just and natural that I should bear 
his injustice; but what I do not understand is why 
you also should have supported it, my good 
Alexandre! ”’ 

He merely shrugged his shoulders and answered: 
‘“¢ Oh! I—Madame.”’’ 

She added: ‘‘ Really. I have often wondered. 
When I married him you were his orderly and you 
could hardly do otherwise than endure him. But 
why did you remain with us, who pay you so little 
and who treat you so badly, when you could have 
done as every one else does: settle down, marry, 
have a family? ”’ 

He answered: ‘‘ Oh, Madame! with me it’s dif- 
ferent.’’ 

Then he was silent; but he kept pulling his beard 
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as if he were ringing a bell within him, as if he 
were trying to pull it out, and he rolled his eyes 
like a man who is greatly embarrassed. 

Madame Maramballe was following her own 
train of thought: ‘‘ You are not a peasant. You 
have an education er 

He interrupted her proudly: ‘‘T studied sur- 
veying, Madame.’ 

‘¢ Then why did you stay with us, and blast your 
life? ”’ 

He stammered: ‘‘ That’s it! that’s it! it’s the 
fault of my disposition.’’ 

‘* How so, of your disposition? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, when I become attached to a person I be- 
come attached to him, that’s all.’’ 

She began to laugh: ‘‘ You are not going to try 
to tell me that Maramballe’s sweet disposition 
caused you to become attached to him for life.’’ 

He was fidgeting around on his bench, visibly 
embarrassed, and he muttered behind his long 
beard: ‘‘ It was not he, it was you! ’’ 

The old lady, who had a sweet face, with a snowy 
line of curly white hair between her forehead and 
her bonnet, turned around in her chair and observed 
her servant with a surprised look, exclaiming: ‘‘ I, 
my poor Alexandre! How so? ’’ 

He began to look up in the air, then to one side, 
then toward the distance, turning his head as do 
timid people when forced to admit shameful secrets. 
At last he exclaimed, with the courage of a trooper 
who is ordered to the line of fire: ‘‘ You see, it’s 
this way—the first time I brought a letter to 
Mademoiselle from the Lieutenant, Mademoiselle 
gave me a franc and a smile, and it was all de- 
cided.”’ 
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Not understanding well, she questioned him: 
‘¢ Hixplain yourself.’’ 

Then he cried out, like a malefactor who is ad- 
mitting a fatal crime: ‘‘ I had a sentiment for Ma- 
dame! There! ’’ 

She answered nothing, stopped looking at him, 
hung her head, and thought. She was good, full of 
justice, gentleness, reason, and tenderness. In a 
second she saw the immense devotion of this poor 
creature, who had given up everything in order to 
live beside her, without saying anything. And she 
felt like weeping. Then, with a sad but not angry 
expression, she said: ‘‘ Let us return home.’’ 

He arose, passed behind the rolling-chair, and be- 
gan to push it. 

As they approached the village they saw Cap- 
tain Maramballe coming toward them. As soon as 
he joined them he asked his wife, with a visible 
desire of getting angry. ‘‘ What have we for din- 
ner? ’’ 

‘* Some chicken with flageolets.’’ 

He lost his temper: ‘‘ Chicken! chicken! always 
chicken! By all that’s holy, I’ve had enough 
chicken! Have you no ideas in your head, that you 
make me eat chicken every day? ”’ 

She answered, in a resigned tone: ‘‘ But, my 
dear, you know that the doctor has ordered it for 
you. It’s the best thing for your stomach. If your 
stomach were well, I could give you many things 
which I do not dare serve to you now.’’ 

Then, exasperated, he planted himself in front of 
Alexandre, exclaiming: ‘‘ Well, if my stomach is 
out of order it’s the fault of that brute. For thirty- 
five years he has been poisoning me with his abomi- 
nable cooking.”’ 
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Madame Maramballe suddenly turned about com- 
pletely, in order to see the old domestic. Their eyes 
met, and in this single glance they both said: 
‘< Thank you! ’’ to each other. 


THE ENGLISHMAN OF ETRETAT 


GREAT English poet has just 
crossed over to France in order to 
greet Victor Hugo. All the news- 
papers are full of his name, and he is 
the great topic of conversation in all 
drawing-rooms. Fifteen years ago I 
had occasion several times to meet Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. I will attempt to show him just as I saw 
him and to give an idea of the strange impression he 
made on me, which will remain with me throughout 
time. 


I believe it was in 1867 or in 1868 that an un- 
known young Englishman came to HEtretat and 
bought a little hut hidden under great trees. It was 
said that he lived there, always alone, in a strange 
manner; and he aroused the inimical surprise of 
the natives, for the inhabitants were sneaking and 
foolishly ill-disposed, as they always are in little 
towns. 
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They declared that this fantastic Englishman ate 
nothing but boiled, roasted, or stewed monkey; that 
he would see no one; that he talked to himself hours 
at a time, and many other surprising things that 
made people think that he was different from other 
men. They were surprised that he should live alone 
with a monkey. Had it been a cat or a dog they 
would have said nothing. But amonkey! Was that 
not frightful? What savage tastes the man must 
have! 

I knew this young man only from seeing him in 
the streets. He was short, plump without being fat, 
mild-looking, and he wore a little blond mustache, 
which was almost invisible. ' 

Chance brought us together. This savage had 
amiable and pleasing manners; but he was one of 
those strange Englishmen that one meets here and 
there throughout the world. 

Endowed with a remarkable intelligence, he 
seemed to live in a fantastic dream, as Edgar Poe 
must have lived. He had translated into English 
a volume of strange Icelandic legends, which I ar- 
dently desired to see translated into French. He 
loved the supernatural, the dismal and grewsome; 
but he spoke of the most marvelous things with a 
calmness that was typically English, to which his 
gentle and quiet voice gave a semblance of reality 
that was maddening. 

Full of a haughty disdain for the world, with 
its conventions, prejudices, and code of morality, he 
had nailed to his house a name that was boldly im- 
pudent. The keeper of a lonely inn who would 
write on his door: ‘‘ Travelers murdered here! ”’ 
could not make a more sinister jest. I never had 
penetrated within his dwelling, when one day I re- 
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ceived an invitation to luncheon, following an ac- 
cident that had occurred to-one of his friends, who 
had been almost drowned and whom I had attempted 
to rescue. 

Although I was unable to reach the man until he 
had already been rescued, I received the hearty 
thanks of the two Englishmen, and the following 
day I called upon them. 

The friend was a man about thirty years old. He 
bore an enormous head on a child’s body—a body 
without chest or shoulders. An immense forehead, 
which seemed to have engulfed the rest of the man, 
expanded like a dome above a thin face which ended 
in a little pointed beard. Two sharp eyes and a pe- 
culiar mouth gave one the impression of the head 
of a reptile, while the magnificent brow suggested 
a genius. 

A nervous twitching shook this peculiar being, 
who walked, moved, acted by jerks, like a broken 
spring. 

This was Algernon Charles Swinburne, son of 
an English admiral, and grandson, on the maternal 
side, of the Earl of Ashburnham. 

His strange countenance was transfigured when 
he spoke. I have seldom seen a man more impres- 
sive, more eloquent, incisive, or charming in conver- 
sation. His rapid, clear, piercing, and fantastic 
imagination seemed to creep into his voice and to 
lend life to his words. His brusque gestures en- 
livened his speech, which penetrated one like a dag- 
ger; and he had bursts of thought, just as light- 
houses throw out flashes of fire, great, genial lights 
that seemed to illuminate a whole world of ideas. 

The home of the two friends was pretty and by 
no means commonplace. Everywhere were paint- 
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ings, some superb, some strange, representing dif- 
ferent conceptions of insanity. Unless I am mis- 
taken, there was a water-color which represented 
the head of a dead man floating in a rose-colored 
shell on a boundless ocean, under a moon with a 
human face. 

Here and there I came across bones. I clearly 
remember a flayed hand on which was hanging 
some dried skin and black muscles, and on the snow- 
white bones could be seen the traces of dried blood. 

The food was a riddle which I could not solve. 
Was it good? Was it bad? I could not say. Some 
roast monkey took away all desire to make a steady 
diet of this animal; and the great monkey who 
roamed about among us at large and playfully 
pushed his head into my glass when I wished to 
drink cured me of any desire I might have to take 
one of his brothers as a companion for the rest of 
my days. 

As for the two men, they gave me the impres- 
sion of two strange, original, remarkable minds, be- 
longing to that peculiar race of talented madmen 
from which have arisen Poe, Hoffmann, and many 
others. 

If genius is, as is commonly believed, a sort of 
aberration of great intelligence, then Algernon 
Charles Swinburne is undoubtedly a genius. 

Great minds that are healthy are never consid- 
ered genial; whereas this sublime qualification is 
lavished on brains that are often inferior but are 
slightly touched by madness. 

At any rate, this poet remains one of the first of 
his time, through his originality and polished form. 
He is an exalted lyrical singer who seldom bothers 
about the good and humble truth, which French 
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poets are now seeking so persistently and patiently. 
He strives to set down dreams, subtle thoughts, 
sometimes great, sometimes visibly forced, but 
sometimes magnificent. 


Two years later I found the house closed and 
its tenants gone. The furniture was being sold. In 
memory of them I bought the hideous flayed hand. 
On the grass an enormous square block of granite 
bore this simple word: ‘‘ Nop.’’ Above this a hol- 
low stone offered water to the birds. It was the 
grave of the monkey, who had been hanged by a 
young, vindictive negro servant. It was said that 
this violent domestic had been forced to flee at the 
point of his exasperated master’s revolver. After 
wandering about without home or food for several 
days, he returned and began to peddle barley-sugar 
in the streets. He was expelled from the country 
after he had been almost strangled by a displeased 
customer. 

The world would be gayer if one could often meet 
homes like that. 


THE ORIENT 


As A\tye || UTUMN is here! When I feel the 
) first touch of winter, I have to think 
of my friend who lives out there on 
the borders of Asia. 

The last time I went to see him I 
knew that I should not see him again. 
It was toward the end of September, three years 
ago. I found him stretched out on his divan, dream- 
ing under the influence of opium. Holding out his 
hand to me without moving, he said: 

“< Stay here, talk, and I will answer you, but I 
shall not move, for you know that when once the 
drug has been swallowed you must stay on your 
back.’’ 

I sat down and began to tell him a thousand 
things about Paris and the boulevard. 

But he interrupted me. 

‘¢ What you are saying does not interest me in 
the least, for I am thinking only of the countries 
under other skies. Oh, how that poor Gautier must 
have suffered, always haunted by the longing for 
the Orient! You don’t know what that means, how 
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that country takes hold of you, how it captivates 
you, penetrates you to your inmost being and will 
not let you go. It enters into you through the eye, 
through the skin, with all its invisible seductions, 
and it holds you by an invisible thread, which is 
unceasingly pulling you, in whatever spot on earth 
chance may have flung you. I take the drug in order 
to muse on that land in the delicious torpor of 
opium.”’ 

He stopped and closed his eyes. 

““ Does it seem so pleasant to you to take this 
poison? ’’ I asked. ‘‘ What physical joy does it 
give, to make one absorb it even to death? ’’ 

‘““Tt is not a physical joy,’’ he replied; ‘‘ it is 
better than that, itis more. I am often sad; I detest 
life, which wounds me every day on all sides, with 
all its hardness. Opium consoles for everything, 
riakes one take part in all. Do you know that state 
of mind that I might call teasing irritation? I 
ordinarily live in that state. And there are two 
things that can cure me of it: opium or the Orient. 
As soon as I have taken opium I lie down and wait, 
perhaps one hour, and sometimes two. Then, when 
it begins to take effect I feel first a slight trembling 
in the hands and feet, not a cramp, but a vibrant 
numbness; then little by little I have the strange 
and delicious sensation of feeling my limbs disap- 
pear. It seems to me as if they were taken off, and 
this feeling grows upon me until it fills me com- 
pletely. I have no longer any body; I retain merely 
a kind of pleasant memory of it. Only my head 
is there, and it works. I muse. I think with an in- 
finite, material joy, with unequaled lucidity, with a 
surprising penetration. I reason, I deduct, I un- 
derstand everything, I discover ideas that never 
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before have come to me; I descend to new depths 
and mount to marvelous heights; I am floating in 
an ocean of thought, and I taste the incomparable 
happiness, the ideal enjoyment of the chaste and se- 
rene intoxication of pure intelligence.’’ 

Again he stopped and closed his eyes. I said: 

‘¢ Your longing for the Orient is due only to this 
constant intoxication. You are living in a state of 
hallucination. How can one long for that barbarous 
country, where the Mind is dead, where sterile 
thought does not go beyond the narrow limits of 
life, and makes no effort to take flight, to increase 
and conquer? ”’ 

‘¢ What does practical thought matter? ’’ he re- 
plied; ‘‘ what I love is the dream. That only is 
good, and that only is sweet. Implacable reality 
would lead me to suicide, if the dream did not allow 
me to wait. 

‘¢ You say that the Orient is the land of bar- 
barians; stop, you fool! it is the country of the 
sages, the hot country where they let life flow by, 
and where angles are rounded. 

‘‘ We are the barbarians, we men of the West, 
who call ourselves civilized; we are hateful bar- 
barians, who live a painful life, like brutes. 

‘* Look at our cities built of stone and our furni- 
ture made of hard and knotty wood. We mount, 
panting, a high and narrow stairway, to go into 
stuffy apartments, into which the cold wind comes 
whistling, only to escape immediately again through 
a chimney, which creates deadly currents of air that 
are strong enough to turn a windmill. Our chairs 
are hard, our walls cold, and covered with ugly 
paper; everywhere we are wounded by angles. 
Angles on our tables, on our mantels, on our doors, 
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and on our beds. We are living on our feet or sit- 
ting in our chairs, but we never lie down except to 
sleep, which is ridiculous, for in sleeping you are 
not conscious of the happiness there is in being 
stretched out flat. 

““ And then to think of our intellectual life! It 
is filled with incessant struggle and strife. Worry 
hovers over us and preoccupations tease us; we no 
longer have time to seek and pursue the two or 
three good things within our reach. 

‘‘ Tt is war to the finish. And our character, 
even more than our furniture, is full of angles— 
angles everywhere. 

“‘ We are hardly out of bed when we hasten to 
our work, in rain or snow. We are fighting rivals, 
competitions, hostilities. Every man is an enemy 
whom we must fear and overcome, and with whom 
we must resort to ruse. Even love has with us its 
aspects of victory and defeat: that also is a strug- 
gle.’’ 

He reflected for some moments, and then con- 
tinued: 

‘<T know the house that I am going to buy. It | 
is square, with a flat roof and wooden trimmings, 
in the Oriental fashion. From the terrace you can 
see the sea, where white sails like pointed wings 
are passing, and Grecian or Mohammedan ships. 
There are hardly any openings in the walls outside. 
A large garden, where the air is heavy under the 
shadow of palms, is in the center of this dwelling. 
A jet of water rises from under the trees, and falls 
in drops into a large marble basin, the bottom of 
which is covered with golden sand. I shall bathe 
there at any hour of the day, between two pipes, 
two dreams, two kisses. 
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‘¢ T will not have any servant, any hideous maid 
with greasy apron, who kicks up the dirty bottom 
of her skirt with her worn shoes. Oh, that kick of 
the heel, which shows the yellow ankle! It fills my 
heart with disgust, and yet I cannot avoid it. Those 
wretches all do it. 

‘¢T shall no longer hear the tramping of shoes 
on the floor, the loud slamming of doors, the crash 
of breaking dishes. 

‘¢T will have beautiful black slaves, draped 
in white veils, who run barefoot over heavy car- 
pets. 

‘* My walls shall be soft and resilient, like the 
breast of woman; and my divans, ranged in a circle 
around each apartment, shall be heaped with cush- 
ions of all shapes, so that I may lie down in all pos- 
sible postures. 

‘Then, when I am tired of this delicious repose, 
tired of enjoying immobility and my eternal dream, 
tired of the calm pleasure of well-being, I shall 
have a swift black or white horse brought to my 
door. 

‘¢ And I shall ride away on it, drinking in the 
air which stings and intoxicates, the air that whis- 
tles when one is galloping furiously. 

‘* And I shall fly like an arrow over this col- 
ored earth, which intoxicates the eye and seems 
savory like wine. 

‘* In the calm of the evening I shall ride madly 
toward the wide horizon, which is tinged with pink 
by the setting sun. Everything is pink down there 
in the twilight, the scorched mountains, the sand, 
the clothing of the Arabs, the white coat of the 
horses. 

‘¢ Pink flamingoes rise out of the marshes under 
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the pink sky; and I shall shout deliriously, bathed 
in the illimitable pinkness of the world. 

‘*T shall no longer see men dressed in black, 
sitting on uncomfortable chairs and drinking ab- 
sinthe while talking of business, or walking along 
the pavements, in the midst of the deafening noise 
of cabs in the street. 

‘* T shall know nothing of the state of the Bourse, 
the fluctuations of stocks and bonds, all the useless 
stupidities in which we waste our short, miserable, 
and traitorous existence. Why all this trouble, all 
this suffering, all these struggles? I shall rest, shel- 
tered from the wind, in my bright, sumptuous house. 

‘¢ And I shall have four or five wives in luxu- 
rious apartments—five wives who have come from 
the five divisions of the world and who will bring 
to me the taste of feminine beauty found in all 
races.’’ 

Again he stopped, and then he said softly: 

‘“ Leave me.’’ 

I went, and I never saw him again. 

Two months later he sent me these three words 
only: ‘‘ I am happy.’’ 

His letter smelled of incense and other sweet 
perfumes. 


A MILLION * 


| T’ was a modest clerk’s establishment. 
#1 The husband was employed in the 
ministry; he was correct and con- 
scientious and fulfilled his duties to 
OY the letter. His name was Léopold 
="! Bonnin. He was young and slight, 
ae his thoughts never strayed from the proper way. 
Reared religiously, he had been somewhat shaken in 
his faith, as the Republic was tending to favor the 
separation of Church and State. He was wont to 
say, with loud voice, in his office: ‘‘ I am religious, 
but religious before God; I am not a clerical.’’ He 
declared himself, first of all, a good man, and he said 
so while tapping his chest. He was, indeed, good in 
the strictest sense of the word. He came punctually 
and left on time; he did not loiter along the way, 
and was always very exact in the questions of 
money. He had married the daughter of a poor 


* This story appeared in Gal Blas Nov. 2, 1882, under the 
signature of ‘‘ Maufrigneuse,”’ and was later developed into 
the longer story, The Inheritance. 
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colleague, whose sister was worth a million, having 
been married for love. To her great grief she 
never had any children, and so could not leave her, 
property to any one but her niece. 

This inheritance was the one thought of the 
family. It hovered over the house and over the 
ministry, for every one there said ‘‘ The Bonnins 
will inherit a million.’’ 

The young couple also did not have any children, 
but that did not trouble them; and they continued 
to live their quiet, sedate, honorable life. Their 
apartment was neat, well furnished, and quiet, for 
they were calm and moderate in everything; and 
they thought that a child would only disturb their 
mode of life, their household, and their rest. 

They would not have taken any steps to remain 
without issue, but if Heaven did not send them 
any, so much the better. 

The millionaire aunt was grief-stricken on ac- 
count of their sterility, and gave them good advice 
to overcome it. She herself had formerly tried a 
thousand remedies, divulged to her by friends or 
by clairvoyants; but to no purpose. When she had 
passed the child-bearing age she still was told of a 
thousand other things which she considered in- 
fallible, and she was unhappy that she could no 
longer try them; but she hastened to impart them 
to her niece and nephew, saying incessantly to them: 
‘¢ Well, have you tried what I told you the other 
day? ”’ 

One day she died. The young couple felt that 
kind of secret joy behind their mourning, which 
people veil even to themselves and to others. The 
conscience drapes itself in black, while the soul 
dances with gladness. 
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They received notice that a testament had been 
deposited with a lawyer, and they hastened to him 
on leaving the church after the funeral service. 

The aunt, faithful to the fixed idea that had 
dominated her life, left her million to their first- 
born child, giving the income to the parents for life. 
If the couple should have no heirs within three 
years, the fortune should go to the poor. 

The couple were astonished, dumfounded. The 
husband became ill and stayed away from the office 
for a week. Then, when he was well again, he em- 
phatically made up his mind that he would become 
a father. 

For six months he did his utmost, so that he 
dwindled down to a shadow of himself. He now re- 
called all the remedies which the aunt had vaunted 
to them, and conscientiously put them into practice, 
but it was of no avail. His desperate desire gave 
him a factitious strength that nearly proved fatal 
to him. 

He grew weak with anemia, and they were afraid 
that he would sink into consumption. The doctor 
frightened him with his diagnosis, and made him 
return to his former peaceful ways, more peaceful 
even than formerly, prescribing a strengthening 
regimen. 

His colleagues in the office found it a very amus- 
ing affair. They knew the disillusion occasioned by 
the testament, and this famous affair of the million 
became the joke of the departments. Some of the 
clerks laughingly gave Bonnin good advice; others 
went so far as to offer their services, in order that 
the dreadful clause of the testament might be ful- 
filled. One big fellow especially, who had the repu- 
tation of being a high liver, and whose lady-killing 
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exploits were the talk of the offices, kept teasing 
him with allusions and ambiguous hints, boasting 
that he could get the heritage for Bonnin within 
twenty minutes. 

One day Léopold Bonnin grew angry, and rising 
suddenly, with his pen behind his ear, he sputtered 
forth this insult: ‘‘ Monsieur, you are an infamous 
person. If I did not respect myself I would spit in 
your face.’’ 

Both parties sent seconds to each other, throw- 
ing the ministry into a turmoil for three days. The 
seconds kept running out into the halls, exchanging 
their opinions on the affair. A compromise was 
finally arrived at by the four delegates unanimously 
and accepted by the two belligerents, who gravely 
bowed and shook hands before the chief of the 
bureau, stammering some words of apology. 

During the following month the two bowed to 
each other with formal and well-bred politeness, 
like adversaries who have stood face to face. Then 
one day, as they bumped into each other on turning 
a corner, M. Bonnin said with dignified eagerness: 
‘¢T have not hurt you, Monsieur? ’’ and the other 
replied: ‘‘ Not at all, Monsieur.’’ 

From that moment they thought it fitting to ex- 
change a few words on meeting. Little by little they 
grew more friendly; they grew to know each other’s 
peculiarities, and understood and respected each 
other, like men who had not really known each other 
before, and then they became inseparable. 

But Léopold was unhappy in his home. His wife 
kept teasing him with irritating allusions, and 
nagged him in ambiguous terms. So the time 
passed. One year had already slipped by since the 
aunt’s death, and the inheritance seemed to be lost. 
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Madame Bonnin was wont to say, on sitting down 
at table: ‘‘ We have not much for dinner; it would 
be different if we were rich.”’ 

When Léopold went out to his office his wife 
said, on handing him his cane: ‘‘ If we had an in- 
come of fifty thousand franes you would not need to 
tire yourself out there, Monsieur Scratch-pen.”’ 

When Madame Bonnin was going out in rainy 
weather, she muttered: ‘‘If I had a carriage I 
should not need to get muddy in weather like this.’’ 

In short, in season and out she seemed to re- 
proach her husband with something shameful, look- 
ing upon him only as the guilty one, and making 
him only responsible for the loss of this fortune. 

Exasperated, he finally took her to a great phy- 
sician, who, after a long consultation, expressed no 
definite opinion, saying that he saw nothing really 
amiss; things like this happened frequently; it was 
with bodies as with minds; having seen so many 
marriages torn asunder by incompatibility of tem- 
per, it was not astonishing to see others sterile by 
reason of physical incompatibility. This opinion 
cost forty francs. ; 

Another year passed. War was declared be- 
tween husband and wife, an incessant, bitter war; 
there was between them a kind of dreadful hatred. 
And Madame Bonnin unceasingly repeated: ‘‘ How 
unfortunate, to lose a fortune because one has mar- 
ried a fool!’’ Or again: ‘‘ To think that if I had 
chanced upon another man I should now have an 
income of fifty thousand francs!’’ Or: ‘‘ There 
are people who are always in the way in the world. 
They spoil everything.”’ 

The dinners, and the evening especially, became 
Intolerable. Léopold, who was at his wits’ ends, 
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dreading horrible scenes, one evening brought home 
his friend Frédéric Morel, the man with whom he 
had almost fought a duel. Morel soon became the 
friend of the family and one to whose counsels the 
couple listened. 

Only six months now remained before the expira- 
tion of the term that would give a million to the 
poor couple. And now Léopold turned about and 
became the aggressor, indulging in obscure insinua- 
tions, and hinting mysteriously of clerks’ wives who 
had helped their husbands to a career. 

Now and again he would tell of a surprising ad- 
vancement that had been granted to a clerk. ‘ Lit- 
tle Ravinot, who had a back seat five years ago, has 
just been appointed assistant chief.’’ 

Madame Bonnin replied: ‘‘ You are not one 
who could have done that.’’ 

‘¢ And he has done more than that,’’ said Léo- 
pold, shrugging. ‘‘ He has a clever wife, that’s all! 
She knew how to please the chief of division, and 
now she can have what she wants. One must know 
how to arrange matters in life, so as not to be the 
fool of circumstances.”’ 

Just what did he mean? And what did she un- 
derstand? What happened? Both of them had a 
calendar in which they marked the days separat- 
ing them from the fateful term; and with every 
new week they grew more maddened and enraged, 
and so exasperated with a hopeless despair, that 
they would have committed a crime if that had been 
the condition. 

Then one fine morning Madame Bonnin, with 
shining eyes and radiant face, laid her hands on 
her husband’s shoulders, and, fixing her eyes on 
his with a joyous gaze that seemed to penetrate 
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his very soul, she said softly: ‘‘ I think that I am 
enceinte! ’’ 

The shock of this news was so great to him that 
he almost fell over; then he seized his wife by the 
waist, kissed her madly, set her on his knee, pressed 
her close like an adored child, and wept and sobbed, 
overcome with emotion. 

Two months later there was no longer any doubt. 
Then he took her to a physician to get a certificate 
of her condition, which he took to the lawyer who 
had charge of the testament. 

The man of law declared that from the moment 
that the infant existed, born or yet to be born, he 
gave in, and would defer the probating of the will 
until the time of birth. 

A boy was born to the couple, whom they named 
Dieudonné, in memory of the practice obtaining in 
royal houses. 

They became rich. 

One evening, as Monsieur Bonnin came home, 
and Frédéric Morel was to dine with them, his wife 
said to him simply: ‘‘I have asked our friend 
Frédéric not to set foot in this house again; he has 
misbehaved toward me.’’ 

Léopold looked at her for a second with a grate- 
ful smile in his eye, then he opened his arms and 
she flung herself into them. They kissed each other 
for a long, a very long time, like a good little couple 
that is very loving, very closely united, and very 
honorable. 

And you should hear Madame Bonnin talk of the 
women who have fallen through love, or of those 
whom a great passion has driven into adultery! 
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